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PREFACE. 

To the Congregation of St. Luke's Church, 

Berwick Street. 

I HAVE been occasionaUy asked to 
publish some more ^m, and in 
reply to these requests I print the sub- 
stance of a course of lectures I preached 
in St. Luke's Church some time ago. 
T?hey have been recast in the form now 
before you, and rewritten. 

Yours faithfully, 

HARRY JONES. 

May, 1869. 

P.S. — It will be seen that in these 
pages I have not dwelt upon our Lord's 
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Divinity, nor the sacrifice of the Christ 
for the sins of the worid. I have tried 
to confine myself to the subject indicated 
in the title of this little work, " The 
Perfect Man; or, Jesus an Example of 
Godly Life." 

In one page I have repeated a few 
sentences from a previous publication of 
my own, as they seemed to say what I 
then wanted as well as any fresh form of 
words I could provide for my meaning. 
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THE PERFECT MAN 



yESUS AN EXAMPLE. 

TESTIS did not come to set an example. 
^ That was not the object of His mission. 
He came to do the will of God, and to seek 
and to save those that were lost. For this 
purpose He bore witness unto the truth and 
sacrificed Himself. Had He come with the 
chief and final intention of setting an example, 
the consciousness and prospect of being judged 
by Him would be terrible rather than con- 
soling, for we should be haunted by the 
thought that He was ever comparing us with 
Himself. But while we look up to Him who 
suffered, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God, we see a lesson before us in 
the road. As man He becomes an example of 
Godly life which we may well study. He 
grows from childhood to full stature. At 
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lengthy having passed through the blesrfed 
steps of His most holy life. He is obedient 
unto death, and the perfection of human sin- 
lessness is revealed in Jesus the Son of Man. 
In Him we may perceive not merely unique 
and. admirable perfection, but the perfect ful- 
filment of human life in one to whom we are 
kin. 

We may therefore well ask, what are those 
steps which we pray for grace to follow? 
What is there in His life which we may aim 
at ourselves ? I think we shall find that Jesus 
is an Example not so much in the particular 
works which He did as in the way in which 
He filled the various positions He occupied 
towards God and man, the way in which He 
met the various kinds of trial through which 
He passed as man. 

The lives of all exhibit some common phases. 
Every one has to learn. Every one has some 
calling, is sent here to do something. Every 
one exercises some influence over his fellows, 
i. e. is more or less a teacher. Every one has 
to work. Every one has to suffer. Every one 
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has to die. Every one, in the largest sense, 
passes through death into another state. 

Now if we would read the Gospels carefully, 
with a desire to learn how Jesus carried Him- 
self in each of these positions of life, we should 
apprehend how He may be our Example better 
than if we were to fix our gaze on particular 
acts which He did, and which might dishearten 
us by their grandeur and excellence. It is 
from His way of life, rather than from the work 
which came of it, that we can best learn how 
to lead a good life ourselves. 

I will venture to approach that lesson by 
looking first at the days of Jesus, and the 
significant illustration of much that charac- 
terizes Perfect Life in the circumstances of His 
birth. We will then examine the broad fea- 
tures of His example as a learner, as one who 
had a mission, as a teacher, a worker, and a 
sufierer. We will then see the record of His 
death and resurrection, with a desire to find 
that in them which connects Him with our- 
selves as Perfect Man. 
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THE DAYS OF JESUS. 

TTTB all know that ''Christian'' was at first 
' a nickname given to the obscure fol- 
lower of Christ, but owing to a habit of 
thought which we have contracted from read- 
ing the New Testament where the follower of 
Christ is spoken of as persecuted and despised, 
we are apt to forget that Christianity is now 
the religion of power and progress throughout 
the world. However much they may differ 
among themselves, and do despite unto the 
spirit of grace, the Emperors, Sovereigns, 
Princes, and Peoples of Europe profess Chris- 
tianity. And in the new world, great nations, 
wide empires, and growing colonies are pro- 
fessedly Christian. Christians are the chief 
rulers, fighters, traders, explorers, and manu- 
facturers of the earth. Those large territories 
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in which the spirit of civilization, however old, 
is languid, and those in which it is minutely 
busy rather than nationally progressive, those 
which receive impressions from others instead 
of giving them, are not Christian. Christianity 
marks estabUshed power and vigorous enter- 
prise. Viewed as a dominant creed rather 
than a principle of holiness, it has already 
overcome the world. In some senses and 
places the saint afflicts the sinner, and the 
worldly man has more tribulation in the Church 
than the Christian in the world. 

We need not wonder at any creed, however 
pure in its origin, being marred by such 
honour and success. So changed or corrupted 
has Christianity become in some parts that 
those who profess it seem almost to forget its 
Founder and the signs of its beginning. 
Even now in England it is cumbered with so 
many disputes that we are tempted to occupy 
ourselves with them, instead of looking back 
to its source, and seeing for ourselves the 
foundation upon which it rests, and the life 
out of which it arose. We find these in the 
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hifltoiy of Jesus. But it is hard to read the 
Gospels in a simple way. Time and distance 
mar our view of the persons and the things 
of which we are told in the New Testament. 
We are conscious^ sometimes almost oppres- 
sively, of a huge mass of comment, eccle- 
siastical structure, and ingenious theory which 
has gathered round the kernel of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. We shrink from the effort to 
realize the original record of His life lest we 
should unwittingly lower our sense of reve- 
rence for what is sound and true by passing 
by without sufficient respect the stores of holy 
learning and evidences of devout life which lie 
in the road back through Church Hstory to 
the source of Christianity itself. Such consi- 
derations as these tend to cumber us if we try 
to read the Gospels in a simple way. And 
there are other hindrances beside those which 
are scholastic and ecclesiastical. Painting and 
poetry have shed their influence upon the 
scenes of the Gospels. These have been 
gradually moulded and adapted to the reli- 
gious instincts and traditions of the countries 
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which accept them^ so that the original appears 
ever more antique or dim. To many of us 
the Son of Man and His companions seem to 
live and move in a strange and peculiar world. 
They were poor and despised in their own day, 
but now their history is associated not only 
with the gathering of councils, the construc- 
tion of world wide creeds, and the gprowth of 
the Catholic Church with its imperative claims 
and manifold influence, but with high art, 
social refinement, and luxurious expenditure. 
When we think of Jesus now we are in some 
measure compelled to retain these things in 
view. We see Christendom and its history 
when we try to look at the Christ of Galilee 
and Judaea. From the beginning to the end 
we are met by intellectual and artistic render- 
ings of His life. It is the Paradise of Milton, 
the Madonna of Baphael, and the Last Supper 
of Leonardo da Vinci. The very sick and 
beggars whom Jesus healed and comforted, 
and the sinners whom He received, seem to 
belong to a race which has passed away. 
They are not men and women, but models for 
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the artist and the sculptor. Jesus Himself 
appears on canvas as a sort of Christian 
Apollo. The Apostles stand around Him in 
graceful pose and appropriate drapery. K 
they are represented as fishermen they look 
like fishermen on the stage. The Publicans 
are all like Matthew and Zaccheus^ full of 
devout impulse. The harlots are Magdalenes, 
piteous and tearful, repenting themselves in 
postures of beautiful remorse. The audience 
of Jesus groups itself with artistic efifect. 
Sinners are converted, hypocrites unmasked, 
and the unrighteous rebuked with conspicuous 
accompanying testimony of attitude and fea- 
ture. The common people devour His words 
with parted lips and brimming eyes. The 
Pharisees scowl and clench their hands aside 
in dramatic discomfiture. All are picturesque, 
intellectual, or interesting. Thus it is hard for 
us to have a true vision of Jesus as He was. 
But I am sure that it is a blessed work to try 
to travel back through the mist gf centuries, 
that, standing in the fresh field of history, we 
may fill our lungs with the keen morning air 
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of Christian truth. We should sometimes put 
out of our minds what we have learnt from 
poets^ painters^ and commentators about the 
life and death of Jesus^ and strive to see Him 
as He is in the very Gospels themselves. We 
are aided in the attempt by the reflection that 
the old world must have been like the new in 
the main. Then swaddled infants cried^ 
children played, lovers wooed, men sweated 
at their work, the old nursed themselves in 
the noon-day shine and at the evening fireside. 
Then the sun scorched the face, and the road 
blistered the feet. Then sores and rags were 
foul, and vice impudent or loathsome. Then 
the fisherman's boat was wet with scale and 
weed. The multitude was the mob, and the 
Judgment Hall the Magistrate's Court, with 
the vulgar atmosphere and uaifeeUng presence 
of criminal and warder. Then the scene on 
Calvary itself was a public execution with 
more shame and sufiering than is put upon a 
felon now. The Christian cross was a heathen 
gibbet. 

In reading the Gospels, then, we should 
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strive to see what they show us with our 
own eyes^ and not through the haze of ac- 
cumulated ecclesiastical refinement^ or the 
spectacles of religious romance. Thus and 
thus only can we look upon the '^ Perfect 
Man'^ who belongs to us and our latest 
days as truly as He did to those of old 
time. 

We should also try to realize the social 
position of Jesus and His apparent relationship 
to the Jewish Church and religious world of 
His day. We must not set too much store 
by His royal descent. It is true that some 
in their eagerness to represent Jesus as a 
man of the people rather than of the nobility, 
overlook what many consider to have been 
His high human birth. But He was hailed 
as Eoyal by the bulk of the nation. The very 
beggar by the way side cried out, "Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me!^' When 
He rode into Jerusalem, '^ the multitudes that 
went before, and that followed, cried, saying, 
'Hosanna to the Son of David !^^' and the 
sting of Pilate's insult to the people when he 
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set the title on the cross^ lay in its truth: 
'^This is Jesus the King of the Jews/' 

But we must not make too much account 
of this, for He Himself did not rest His claims 
upon it. The title He loved to bear was '' Son 
of Man;'' and there was aU the more grace 
and significance in this because if He had 
aimed at such a kingdom as the people desired, 
He would evidently have had them at His 
side. Indeed the multitude turned against 
Him at the last because He would not assert 
His royal claims, and try to restore a kingdom 
which had been the snare of the people of 
God. ^^Not this Man, but Barabbas V* Now 
Barabbas had dared to do what the people 
hoped Jesus would have done. He had at 
least drawn the sword, however vainly. He 
had raised an insurrection in the city, and 
risked the danger of apprehension by the 
Roman police who kept watch over the turbu- 
lent populace of Jerusalem. And so he won 
the sufiFrage of the short-sighted mob which 
was vexed at the thought that Jesus, whom 
they, in a sense, acknowledged as king, and 
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had once tried to crown by force, would not 
stir the sword in its sheath, but kept up the, 
to them, dreary, barren strain of spiritual truth 
and announcement of the kingdom of heaven, 
without, as they thought, daring to pass from 
a word to a blow, and put His high pretensions 
or powers to the test of action. Therefore we 
must not lay great stress on His high human 
descent, as set forth by the historian of His 
genealogy, except as it enables us to estimate 
the excellence of the example which we have 
in Him as the '' Perfect Man/^ 

And in like manner we must not dwell too 
fondly on His lowly station at Nazareth. It 
is not just to speak of Him as a Galilsean 
peasant. We may correct our modem popular 
estimate of His position as a '' working man '' 
by the reflection that every Jew, even such a 
one as the highly-educated Saul, learnt a 
trade ; and any inferences flattering to a par- 
ticular class, which may be drawn from the 
fact of His having worked as a carpenter, must 
be balanced by the other fact that He was 
hailed by the people as a king, and is chro- 
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nicled in the Grospel History as of royal 
blood. 

These considerations will help us to think 
of Him as one who is identified with no class^ 
but as the ''Perfect Man/^ and, as such, an 
example of life to every man of whatever 
station he may be. 

We may also notice that ecclesiastics can 
lay no more special claim to Him than the 
laity. It is true, as we shall see when we 
come to examine the character of His teaching, 
that in laying down the law He always ap- 
pealed more or less directly to men's own 
natural sense of right and truth; but those 
ardent reformers who arise in every age, 
exalting human reason above God's guidance, 
and setting philosophy against the Church, 
should recollect that no one ever showed more 
love for the true Church than Jesus. He not 
only kept the religious feast, but purified the 
Temple. He not only prayed and fasted, but 
taught others how to pray and fast. He 
honoured the Scriptures with repeated and 
reverent use and exposition^ So far was He 
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from desiring to upset the fabric of what 
we understand by religion that He protested, 
^' Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, and the prophets : I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil." 

On the other hand His position was not, 
strictly speaking, that of an ecclesiastic. 
Though Himself the fount of true priesthood, 
no one ever curbed and cut down the spirit 
of priestly ambition and intolerance more 
severely than Jesus. He would not let the 
leper He had cured return to his family with- 
out making the customary offering to the 
priests, and receiving from them the legal 
certificate of his recovery; but He arrayed 
against Himself the fiercest hatred of the 
sacerdotal class, by exposing their narrow 
interpretation of the Bible and the great laws 
of God. 

Thus neither the sublime philosopher nor 
the severe ecclesiastic can establish an exclu- 
sive claim upon Jesus. He taught them both 
4^u«+ «rHich often they both forget, namely, that 
a craving in the soul which neither 
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can supply alone. There is a Divine appetite 
of humanity for which neither the clearest 
logic and the broadest principles of the one^ 
nor the strictest formulas of the other^ are 
sufficient. Whatever class or cast of mind we 
look at we shall still see in Jesus the '^ Perfect 
Mmij" always showing in Himself something 
which hinders His being the special possession 
of any person or party. He stands alone 
above all^ He sees beyond all^ and yet He is in 
true communion with each. 



THE BIRTH OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 



rpHE birth of the Perfect Man is not so much 
an example as an illustration of perfect, 
life. We will try to realize the fact itself and 
the circumstances which attended it as they 
are recorded in the Gospels now accepted by 
the Church. For it is my purpose to use in 
these pages the evangelical history without 
reference to the critical comments which most 
educated people are aware have been put 
forward with a view towards a corrected record 
of the life of Jesus. These do not come within 
the scope of this little work. I take the Gospels 
as they stand, and out of them desire to indicate 
some phases of true humanity which seem to 
flow from their record of the " Perfect Man.^' 
Let us, then, look at the story of His birth. 
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The little town of Bethlehem, rock-built and 
lonely, was astir with unwilling pilgrims. 
They had left the sheepfold, the vineyard, 
the workman's bench, and the fisherman's boat 
at the decree of Gassar Augustus. All went to 
be taxed, every one to his own city. They 
were probably in no mood for the courtesies 
of life. The first comers had served them- 
selves best. They were tempted to appro- 
priate, sulkily enough, such accommodation as 
they could get. We are left to imagine the 
arrival of the road-stained Nazarene and his 
young travailing wife. Perhaps they were 
turned away from the inn door by the porter 
with gestures of dissent. There was no room 
for them. Perhaps the more fortunate lodgers 
who stood about the entrance saw their dis- 
comfiture with selfish congratulations that they 
had found a place where they might lay their 
heads. They went on with their small talk 
and little stratagems for comfort after the poor 
couple had passed wearily on, and then argued 
noisily over their suppers or yawned upon their 
beds while Jesus was being bom hard by, so 
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closely can the greatest events come to pass at 
the elbow of a rude, blind world. 

May be some mother in Israel, touched with 
the distress of Mary and her pensive face, 
stayed by her in her hour of anguish with such 
kind offices as the poor use to the poor. We 
do not know. God remembers. But while 
the people in the town little guessed that 
Bethlehem was then immortalized, and the 
fulness of that inn recorded to the end of time, 
there were some who caught glimpses of the 
stir that birth had made among the spirits that 
wait upon God. 

We are told that the unseen people of the 
air, the angels which guard young children, 
smile over penitents, bring the bread of hea- 
ven and the wine divine to the weary soldiers 
of the truth, and execute God^s wrath on every 
one that loveth and maketh a lie, were flying all 
abroad that night. There were shepherds who 
saw one, brimful of gospel, reveal his message 
and himself; and then for a moment the chorus 
swept down out of the midnight sky which 
makes the motto of the new dispensation. 
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The subsequent visit of the shepherds to 
Bethlehem left no recorded impression upon 
the people of the town. Wonders were cheap 
then. But there is that in the scene which 
touches us to the quick if we have an eye for 
the humanity of Jesus and the homeliness of 
Christian worship. We may learn some 
lessons of Catholic piety and truth from these 
rough skin-clad men^ with the smell of their 
sheepfold about them, crowding, crook in 
hand, over the new-bom child, with rustic 
reverence and wondering gesture. 

The sign of the Christ was to them, "Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger/^ And, as men 
judge, a strange unlikely sign it was. There 
appears no Divine significance in it. The spe- 
ciality of the direction is the strangeness of 
the infant's cradle, otherwise He was like 
another child in face, and dress, and voice. 

But though the sign given to the shepherds 
looks mean to some who draw upon their dra- 
matic fancies for a picture of the Saviour's 
birth, yet to those who read the Gospels with 
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a virgin eye^ it is an acted infant parable of all 
that Jesus^ the Perfect Man^ both was and did. 
It agrees with His hnmble youth. How 
knoweth this man letters^ having never 
learned? Is not this the carpenter? It 
agrees with His poverty. He did not read 
Esaias in His chariot, but journeyed on foot, 
sun-scorched, weary, and dry. It agrees with 
His later homelessness. The Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head. It agrees with 
His last supper in the borrowed room, when 
He girded Himself with a towel, and poured 
water into a basin, and washed His disciples' 
feet. It agrees with His death, when He 
stained and hallowed a slave's gibbet with His 
blood. 

To some perhaps the humanity of Jesus is 
exceptional. We put a halo round the infant's 
head. But that was not the shepherd's sign. 
May be we are almost afraid to think of Jesus 
as He was, lest we should be shocked at the 
roughness and nakedness of the picture. But 
one consequence of this timidity is a narrow 
estimate of His interest in mankind, and a loss 
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of the power by which, we may take Him as an 
example of holy life. 

Many are chiefly reminded of Him by those 
things which they think most unlike the world 
He entered^ and {he sinners^ great and small^ 
He came to save. The chime to prayers heard 
in the hubbub of the city, the dim religious 
light of the window-painted church uiuO which 
they turn out of the street, the spire across 
the fields, the sacred cross-emblazoned book, 
nay, even the priestly dress and visage, recall 
most readily to the minds of some what they 
associate with Jesus. Thus they are apt to 
think of Him as the special possession of the 
educated, the intellectual, and the refined, and 
as having little natural connexion with the 
pretentious, the unpicturesque, the common- 
place, the ignorant, the purse-proud, and the 
coarse, who are so many. But when we hear 
the sign of His birth, when we reflect on the 
poor shift His mother was put to for a cradle, 
and the honours which accompanied His first 
infancy, there is something in the thought 
which helps us to understand how Catholic is 
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His sympathy with ma«n^ and how truly He is 
an example of a godly life. He did not come 
as a poor man or as a rich man. Herdsmen 
and kings alike claimed Him as He lay in His 
cradle. 

And this was an earnest of His afterwork. 
He did not join Himself to any class ; He sat 
at the Pharisee's table^ and touched the Sama- 
ritan leper. He mingled His raising of the 
ruler^s daughter with the cure of the lone 
penniless woman^ and He was taken down 
from the slave's cross to be laid in the rich 
man's tomb. 

All^ and chiefly pastors and masters^ may 
learn from this not to parcel out people into 
parties and classes when they try to teach 
them what they think they know. As one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
so the true, simple word is fitted to the heart 
of each, whether he be great or small. The 
nearer a man is to the stature of a divine 
teacher, the less will he have of that pedantic 
spirit which addresses the learned in great 
swelling words of wisdom, and the unlearned 
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in small^ childish sentences of thin and watered 
sense. 

The sign of the shepherds may also help 
onr estimate of revelation as contained in^ and 
characteristic of the Bible^ and so better 
enable us to see the example of Jesus the 
Perfect Man. We do not find the Word of 
God accord with our puffed-up notions of the 
tremendous and majestic. God^s will is dis- 
played in a rough cradle and upon a rougher 
cross. As in nature not an apple falls to the 
ground without the will of our Father which 
is in heayen^ so in the Bible^ from the fruit in 
Eden to the vinegar on Calvary, we find great 
truths dressed in common words, even as the 
Son of God was wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in a manger. 

This sign too helps us to realize the simpli- 
city of godly work. We are told that it is 
pure religion to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affiction, and to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world ; but this is too free a 
saying to please those who exalt some intricate 
scheme of Christian ministry and motives. 
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And yet how well it suits the sign of Christ's 
birth. 

We shall see this clearer in an example. 
Some who set themselves eagerly to relieve 
'^ Christ's poor '' have their aspirations rudely 
shocked when they begin to put them into 
practice. The poor, as well as the rich, are 
sometimes exacting and ungracious. The first 
experimental application of that religion which 
is undefiled before God and the Father is 
often dull, if not repulsive. The widow is 
crafty or querulous, the orphan greedy. The 
disappointed day-dreamer of holy ministry 
might have found a fit and wholesome prepara- 
tion for his work in gazing on the cradle of 
Jesus. But we must not look for a Madonna 
in the carpenter's wife whose children are sick 
and whose store is empty, nor for a Simeon 
in the shaky white-haired pauper who supple- 
ments our reading of a holy psalm by whining 
for an alms. 

We may find godliness, bright as a diamond 
on a dunghill, in the back room of a foul court, 
and learn a lesson instead of giving one \ but 
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we must not be surprised if we come upon the 
distastefol circumstances of the manger with- 
out the obvious presence of the Christ. His 
spirit may be near^ though we perceive it not, 
because we look for the sign of an ideal Christ, 
who separates Himself from all that is selfish 
and unrefined. 

Do we, however, suppose that He was charmed 
with the foul sights of an Eastern mob which 
pushed and clamoured for the loaves and fishes 
while He yearned to show to them the signs of 
God? 

In taking Jesus as an ensample of godly life 
there are many other cautions which we may 
gather from the first revelation of His man- 
hood. It might remind us of the quiet begin- 
ning of true Christian work. How unnoticed 
was the approach of that influence which was 
destined to affect the whole world! There 
was a spasm of inquiry when the wise men 
came with their calm questions to Herod and 
the Scribes, but it soon died down. There 
was no great outburst of popular feeling, no 
swift redress of popular wrongs, no violent 
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uprooting of false creeds, no throwing down 
of images at the entrance of Jesus into the 
world. 

Thus we may learn that the beginning of all 
great works, and most especially of all sound 
revolutions^ which are attractive to some who 
desire to take Jesus as an example, are quiet 
as the growth of trees for the forest, or the 
gathering of clouds for the thunderstorm. 
They may grow into giants in time, they may 
shake the earth at last ; but they must first 
survive the retarding dispersive influences 
which are always abroad, and which, at His 
bidding, decide whether the oak and the tem- 
pest are wanted by God. 

Those, too, who are eager to mend the 
world by spiritual means, should bear in mind 
that, as a rule, there are no things more 
worldly and ungodlike than sudden improve- 
ments. When Jesus came He did not enter 
on His public ministry for thirty years. And 
when He began to teach He taught the Gospel, 
but not under the title of Christianity. He did 
not coin names for opinions. For this cause was 
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He bom^ that He might bear witness onto the 
trath. There was nothing strangely sudden 
or subversive in His ministry. It agreed with 
the sign of His birth. It teaches us some of 
the first lessons on the conduct of human life. 
It helps us to believe that we can be one with 
Him and He with us, however lowly we may 
seem to be. For even when we contract our 
view and look within the widening circle of 
Christian influence and progress to the little 
spot of our own work, we shall find the first 
sign of Jesus help us to take Him as an exam- 
ple. He came to do the will of His Father 
which was in heaven. He had no higher aim. 
We can have no lower. 

A man should keep this in his eye, and 
simply naturally do the work which is un- 
folded before him in his passage from the 
cradle through the world. It may make a stir 
some day; it may not. God knows. What 
we do and say as true followers of Jesus will 
not be lost, for it will be Grod^s, not ours, and 
will take its place in the train of His great 
work who was sent to destroy the works of 
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the devil, and to take away the sins of the 
world, but whose first sign, "wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger,^' 
marked Him as one of the simplest among us 
rather than another. 



THE GROWTH OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 



rriHE power of learning which man possesses 
is one of the clearest marks of his place 
in the kingdom of heaven. It distinguishes 
him from other creatures and from their 
common Creator. Lower animals learn after 
their fashion; sometimes in a way and to an 
extent which almost startles us^ but their 
learning is not human. It is not self-seeding. 
It does not grow or spread. The horse knows 
the voice of his master, and remembers the 
drill of the troop, but he seems to be uncon- 
scious of his accomplishments. They do not 
set him to acquire more, he must always be 
taught. The bird repeats words and sen- 
tences with a senseless accuracy which has 
provided a form of reproof to those who learn 
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by rote alone. Moreover die most sagacious 
animals never set themselves to communicate 
their special knowledge to their fellows. They 
converse and tell one another the news of 
their own world with an intelligence that 
surprises and entertains us, but whatever 
they learn to do beyond the scope of instinct 
perishes with them. It leaves no heritage of 
genius to serve as a standing-place and point 
of departure for the further advance of their 
posterity. 

But man is more than taught. He learns 
with an intelligent desire for information, and 
he goes on learning. He assimilates the 
brains of the dead and carries on- an inquiry 
from the stage in which it was left by his 
predecessors. His learning is cumulative and 
its spirit is contagious. His thought sets 
other people thinking. Thus it distinguishes 
him from the lower animals of creation. I 
need hardly say that the faculty of learning 
distinguishes him from the Creator in whose 
image and likeness he was made. He who 
knoweth all things is God. It is impossible 
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for God to grow wiser than He is. But mail 
increases in wisdom. That eminently charac- 
terizes him ; and this sign is obyioos to intel- 
ligent minds. Have we not a sign which 
divides us from the lower creation^ and sets us 
above the monotony of animal instinct ? Are 
we not conscious of ignorance and progress ? 
Have we not visions of unstored capacity and 
ultimate power which cheer us on even in the 
midst of errors and falls, and may be deve- 
loped without sin? Is there not something 
within us which accepts as no mocking impos- 
sibility, the sentence, ^^ Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect^'? 
Can we not see that there may be an aim 
before us from the first to the last, and that 
we are bidden to fill .each stage in the road 
towards it perfectly? Can we not at least, 
however impotent and faulty we may be, 
conceive of a man who should rise through all 
the periods of stature both of mind and body, 
without any check or failure in his passage, 
from the womb of his mother upon earth to 
the right hand of his Father which is in 
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hearen, bo as to be perfect at every step of 
his life? If not^ I do not see how we can 
apprehend the hnman nature of onr Lord and 
SaTiour Jesns Christ. We say that He was 
^'Perfect Man.** Humanity inrolyes spiritual 
as well as physical growth. Can we speak of 
our Lord as Perfect Man^ and yet strip Hrm 
of that ? Is His relation to us merely anato- 
mical ? Can fleshy bloody and bones complete 
the perfection of man's nature? Was He 
only the model of a man^ a human corpse^ 
animated by the Grodhead? That is not the 
teaching of the Scripture. There we learn 
that He was tempted on all points like as 
we are^ and that He suffered being tempted. 
That must mean that He was really pressed 
by temptations, the charm or terror of which 
lies in the sense of uncertainty which accom- 
panies them. 

If, as man, He saw beforehand with immo- 
vable accuracy the issue of every trial He 
underwent. He would be like a mere actor on 
a stage who knows that the adversary will not 
really hurt him, though the spectators are 
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thrilled and faint at the encounter. K He 
were such an actor, however capable of being 
exhausted with His performances, and carried 
away by His interest in the part and piece He 
played, we should be constrained to perceive 
sadly that He was far removed from us when 
we felt the prick of real pain, the sting of real 
ingratitude, the weight of real pressure and 
the suspense of real delay. 

As long as we fancied we were safe and felt 
ourselves gladsome we might listen to the tra- 
gedy of the wilderness, Grethsemane, and the 
crucifixion, like epicures in sentiment luxu« 
riously tasting the pathos of a scene which 
stirred the air of a pleasure-seeking life, and 
then, as people who laugh with quicker relish 
when they have enjoyed the thrill of tears, re- 
turn with a sharper appetite to the common 
diet of sensation. 

We might thus prize the more sublime and 
terrible record of the Gospel history, as the 
chief acts of a noble and wonderful drama, and 
even relish the frequent repetition of some 
familiar scenes; but in more sensitive moods 
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our uplifted yeaminir for sympathy in our 
hopes and iL would shrinT^xn One who 
never really hoped, never really feared, but 
left heaven to put on the mere fleshly clothes 
and perform the character of man in the world, 
as the master of a theatre might step down for 
an hour out of his position to wear the dress 
and act the part of a servant upon the stage. 

It is therefore with the deepest gratitude 
and adoration that we bow before the fact that 
the Son of God was truly the Son of Man. 
We thank God that Jesus increased in wisdom 
as well as stature. The Son is incomprehen- 
sible, but this one thing the Church of Christ 
knows, that though He were a Son yet learned 
He obedience by the things which He suffered. 
And in taking the blessed steps of His most 
holy life He became an example to man in 
learning. 

He was no actor. It was with some child- 
like wonder at His parentis ignorance that He 
asked, " How is it that ye sought Me, wist ye 
not that I must be about My Father's busi- 
ness V* They were struggling, trustftd words 
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with wliich He resisted the suggestions of the 
devil, not merely histrionic replies uttered in 
the pauses of temptation. It was with true 
amazement that He ^^ marvelled ^^ at the un- 
belief of the Nazarenes and faith of the Cen- 
turion. It was with no feigned pity for their 
faintness, and desire to give them repose, that 
He bade His disciples come apart and rest 
awhile, although the multitude outwent them 
and frustrated His purpose. It was with real 
disappointment that He cried, " Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, but ye would 
not ! " It was surely with perfect truth that 
He declared to His inquisitive Apostles that 
no one, not even the Son, knew when the end 
of the. world should be. It must have been 
with awful sincerity that He prayed, '^ Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me.^^ 

Jesus was not manlike, but man. With the 
testimony of the Scriptures before us we can- 
not believe that, as ma/riy He had full, minute 
predictive instructions about the issue of every 
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scene through which He passed^ having alone^ 
of all that ever trod the earthy an access^ as 
man^ to the history of the future. We cannot 
believe that He took all the blessed steps of 
His most holy life after a Divine programme, 
the items of which He saw before as clearly as 
behind Him, that He passed through a series 
of various forms of temptation in order to show 
us the attitudes which became a Son of Man. 

Perhaps the first feeling kindled by the 
reality of our Lord^s increase, as a man, in 
wisdom and His learning of obedience, is one 
of intense gratitude. 

We might endure, if we knew with infallible 
certainty that we should triumph. To some 
extent we bear pain when it comes. We face 
the evil when it lifts the veil and shows itself 
plainly, but we dread that which is uncertain 
and unseen. They are the shrouded forms of 
harm and sin which turn us faint and pale. 
These make us watch the sick friend's face 
with secret fear lest at any moment the colour 
of life's flame should change, as if the invisible 
angel of death had then come into the room 
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and taken his place by the bed^ content to 
wait, may be for weeks, but there throwing 
his white shadow on the eye and skin. Un- 
certainty saddens ns then. This too makes us 
ahnost hide away our face as the soul which 
we have loved and tried to guard trips gaily 
on the brink of hell. This makes us fret when 
some work which we have deeply at heart 
draws near to its full growth, but we doubt 
whether it may not fail yet. This makes us 
exceeding sorrowful when troubles are heaped 
upon our back and we cannot think how we 
shall endure unto the end. This makes us 
pray when the soul is dull, or sore, or dry. 
And therefore with deep gratitude we accept 
the blessed truth that He, He who is filled 
with unutterable love, and has all power given 
unto Him in heaven and in earth, can under- 
stand what we feel. When we are in dread 
He knows the kind of trouble we have. 
Though He overcame, He cannot forget that 
there was a strain of apprehensive agony in 
His conflict. 

It was a profound thought and not a mere 
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obvious device which made some painters of 
the Judgment Day show the scars in the hands 
and feet of the glorified and triumphant Jesus. 
He can never lose the memory of His pains 
and shame^ inasmuch as they were not put on 
like a Lenten dress^ to be taken off at Easter^ 
but were part of Himself, entered into His 
soul, and so betrayed themselves in His being, 
both in this life and in that which is to come. 

The next great lesson to be gathered from 
the learning of Jesus is that human ignorance 
is no necessary degradation. When enjoyed 
or defended it degrades us, but when we yield 
ourselves to the teaching of God, it is no more 
shameful or derogatory to the saintliest soul, 
than the weakness of the child whose bones 
and muscles are as yet half grown. Our 
learning lasts through this life at least. The 
things which even He suffered, and by which 
He learned obedience, stretched fi^m the 
manger, to the cross ; and thus we too in our 
small way are but children in the nursery of 
God, though we may show ourselves wise and 
white-headed among men. The small surface 
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troubles of infancy and the deep sorrows of 
ripe age are alike steps in the path of life 
wherein Jesus is our ensample. Trials and 
temptations are sent to help us on towards 
the righteousness of the Son of Man. He, 
the Captain of our Salvation, was made perfect 
through sufferings, and the disciple is not 
greater than his Lord. In this sense, too, 
He was tempted like as we are, i. e. for an ana- 
logous purpose. In Him temptation wrought 
its perfect work, and it is intended to raise 
us towards the measure of the stature of 
Christ. Man^s growth stretches onwards 
through the grave, the great trial which 
bounds our sight. We. are never really taken 
out of the mill of tribulation, though we 
sometimes do not feel its grinding crush. 
The work of the great Potter never stops, 
though we may not be able to discern whether 
we are raw clay from the pit, or pressed with 
His forming hand upon the wheel, or set apart 
in the furnace of probation. But whether we 
strive with and answer Him, whether we greet 
and yield to His touch, whether we learn or 
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not^ He ever teaches. Let us hold fast to this 
fact^ and then the example of godly life in 
Jesus will show that we are intended for 
victory through decay, opposition, and death. 
His progress may lighten up ours and cheer 
the pains of growth. To the Christian it i« 
always growth. There is no descent from the 
middle periods of life, but merely a shifting of 
the lesson. The former book is shut, the next 
is set before us. The prime of a man's life is 
never reached here. The learning of obedience 
by Jesus was not finished till the last. He 
was obedient unto death. 

And the history of His awful life-long learn- 
ing teaches us how to take His Father's lessons 
now. K we would grow by those trials, not 
always necessarily bitter, which He sends or 
lays upon us, we must look unto Jesus the 
Author and Finisher of our faith — ^not a faith 
peculiar to Himself, but ours too. 

We all have to learn, specially when we 
have left school. To whom do we apply for 
wisdom? To whom do we look up as a 
teacher? To whom do we refer the facts 
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wHcli we meet witli ? Do we apply to masters^ 
philosophers^ divines^ books^ systems of science^ 
morality, and religion? We cannot help it. 
We must use these men and things. But is 
there no One behind them all, One from whom 
alone they receive that which makes them 
true. One with whom we are in intimate 
spiritual communication whilst we read, mark, 
and inwardly digest the various lessons set 
us in the great university of the world? Yes, 
there is such a One: God Himself. And 
unless we learn with an eye to Him and His 
laws, no study, no experience, no toil will 
enable us to lead the highest life. The best 
human teaching is but poor food unless it be 
leavened with the Spirit of the Lord. The 
most diligent application to the store of human 
wisdom is, when viewed in reference to our 
greatest capacity, but lost labour unless it be 
accompanied by a receptive attitude towards 
the source of all knowledge and light, i. e., in 
other words, by that which is the Spirit of 
prayer. 

We may take Jesus as an example here. 
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How did He meet the successive stages of 
His temptation^ whether it may have been to 
tire of subjection to His parents^ or to yield 
to the solitary devil of ambition^ or to accept 
the vulgar coronation by the multitude^ op to 
shrink from the scowls and murmurs of the 
religious world, or to draw back from the 
tremendous task of choosing Apostles and 
beginning the construction of a Church, or 
to put aside the last cup of agony and shame ? 

What did He use, so that each of these 
steps in His most holy life, and many more, 
never left Him cast down ? How did He come 
out stiU pure from every temptation, never 
losing ground in His human growth, ever 
tempted on all points like as we are, with 
offers of vain glory or prospect of suffering, 
and yet remain without sin ? 

By means which we have : by prayer of 
all kinds. He turned to God when assaulted 
in the wilderness. He spent a whole night 
in prayer before He chose the twelve. He 
went apart into a mountain to pray when the 
people wanted to take Him by force and 
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make Him a king. He prayed the more 
earnestly when His sweat was as it were 
great drops of bloody and the shadow of the 
cross fell close and dark upon His soul. 

These instances may suffice. He continually 
prayed, and that not merely for others, but 
also for Himself. He referred every thing that 
He did to His Father's will, from the day 
that He was found among the doctors in the 
Temple to the hour in which He bowed His 
head and gave up the ghost on Calvary. Here 
He is to us an ensample of godly life in 
learning. Our trials are not only sanctified, 
but increase our wisdom and obedience, 
through prayer. They may seem small and 
vulgar in the light of those which Jesus 
underwent, but we can meet and use them 
only in His way if we are to grow towards 
the measure of the stature of Christ. If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of His. Whatever it is that crosses us, what- 
ever we are called to do, whatever we are 
set to learn, prayer alone enables us to take 
in the lessons of God; for prayer is the 
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process by which we consciously expose our 
spirits to the influence of the Great Spirit. 
We do not ask to change the course or 
character of that, but we seek to realize 
intelligent communion with the power which 
creates and administers all the laws of life. 

If we pray aright, it is not we that work, 
but God that worketh in us. Without the 
spirit of prayer, our learning and our doing 
are both vain. With prayer, our lessons, 
tasks, and temptations are made by God to 
fit us for that perfect balance and repose of 
obedience which is the mark of heaven, but 
which never left Him who learned by the 
things which He suffered, and yet, in the fiill 
career and storm of His sorrowful life, could 
say, as He still says to such as us, '^ Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest.'' 



THE MISSION OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 



A LL men have some mission^ aim^ desire^ or 
"^ purpose in life. It may be high^ it may 
be low. It may be clear, it may be vague, 
but it must exist in every one that is not an 
irresponsible lunatic or idiot. The prodigal 
has a desire to see what he calls life, the 
merchant to amass a fortune, the philosopher 
to investigate facts, sift evidence, and discover 
principles, the statesman to carry out a policy, 
the legislator to construct or consolidate laws, 
the labourer to earn bread for his family. 
Take any class, any vocation among men, and 
we shall find that with more or less interest 
and perservance every man follows or proposes 
to himself some object in life. Solomon says 
that even the soul of the sluggard desireth, 
though he hath nothing. 
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This mark of humanity is borne by Jesus. 
And in Him, in the Perfect Man, we may 
naturally look for that which should be the 
true aim of all the children of God. There 
can be none lower, none other worthy of the 
Christian, but that of the Master Himself. 

But it must be something which will fit 
every honest calling. It must be something 
which will not interfere with any lawful 
business. It must not draw away our hands 
from work, and substitute desire, however 
lofty, for the actual common labour of life. 
It must be such as inspires that labour, and is 
never out of season or place. How is Jesus 
an ensample of godly life to us in this matter ? 

First, He came to do the will of God. His 
salvation of the world itself was the result of 
that desire. He came to please, not man, but 
God. As He told the people that the first and 
great commandment was that they should love 
the Lord their God with all their heart, and 
with all their soul, and with aU their strength, 
and with aU their mind, so He aimed Himself. 
This alone makes the yoke of life easy, and the 
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bnrden of the cross Ught. This transmutes 
toil into duty, and the humblest drudge into a 
fellow-worker with the Lord. This does more 
than any thing else to free us from the fever of 
expectation and the bitterness of failure. K 
we take the service of God as our aim^ we 
look beyond all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life, and, as our love to God 
remains firm, every thing works together for 
our good. For then "our good^' is not by any 
means what the world calls success or happi- 
ness, but a better knowledge of and deeper 
trust in God Himself. 

Thus we learn from Jesus that the one chief 
aim of a man's life is to serve the Lord. 
Jesus had none higher, and we can have none 
lower. And it is one which may be followed 
whatever our calling, provided that our calling 
be honest. This condition has unhappily to 
be remembered, since in a state of highly 
forced and luxurious society a man's business, 
that by which he earns his bread, may be 
essentially vile. In this case, however, the 
significant term ''calling'' is prostituted. We 
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might rather say that the aim of Jesus is a 
true test of our calling itself. If that be such 
as we cannot in our conscience ask a blessing 
upon, it is unworthy of man. And as this 
great principle tries our business whether it 
be good or bad, so it sanctifies every lawful 
business. It keeps our heart in heaven while 
our hands are upon earth. It provides that 
which every true man admires or longs for, 
i. e. a noble motive. It keeps up the interest 
of life. Those who set themselves to serve 
God in their vocation have a career before 
them which stretches onwards with bright and 
boundless hope. They are in the way of ever- 
lasting life, and the air grows more full of 
cheer, and the eternal gates show clearer to 
the eye as they travel onwards in the kingdom 
of heaven. They are strangers and pilgrims, 
but they sing upon the road; for it is marked 
with the footprints of , Jesus. He came as the 
great exemplar and august performer of duty 
in its highest, holiest flight. Lo ! I come to 
do Thy will, God. That was the work of 
His life, and to do our work because it is 
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God's will that we should do it, is the highest 
aim of which we are capable, for it was the 
aim of the Perfect Man. 

Beside this chief lesson about the aim of life, 
which we learn from the example of Jesus, 
there are others so general as to suit all men, 
whatever their place, whatever their lawful 
business. One, the chief, may be gathered 
from a saying of Jesus which He uttered at 
the crisis of His Ufe, when He stood at the bar 
from which He was removed to the cross. At 
that awful hour, when He was upon His great 
trial, when the crowd had already met which 
accompanied Him to Calvary, when He was 
ready to look back upon His course and com- 
mend His spirit into the hands of God, when 
He was left alone, and only His Father was 
with Him, He said, " For this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that J 
should bear witness unto. the truth.'' 

These memorable words enable us to appre- 
hend still further the mission of the Perfect 
Man. They help us to apprehend the sense in 
which every one is called to bear witness unto 
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the truth. Jesus did not so much propound a 
set scheme of revelation which He substituted 
for that which then prevailed, as bear witness 
unto truth, truth in all things, reaching up to 
the counsels of God and down to the ways of 
man. 

The world is darkened by deceit. In the 
words of Scripture, the great enemy of man- 
kind is the Deceiver, the Father of Lies. We 
are cursed by ignorance, cunning, and distrust. 
If we look at the various familiar statements 
which set forth the mission of the Perfect Man, 
we shall find that they directly or indirectly 
can be all referred to this one saying of His, 
that He came into the world that He should 
bear witness unto the truth. He tells His 
disciples that they shall know the truth, and 
that the truth shall make them free. He 
prays to God to sanctify them through His 
truth. He is the true light. He is the de- 
stroyer of the works of the devil, that is, of lies. 
He manifests the love of God; i.e. He makes 
known the truth about God, that He is our 
Father, that He is love. His whole teaching 
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goes to show that, as we put it in our daily 
prayers, '' in the knowledge ^' of God " standeth 
our eternal life/' 

I will not string together texts which my 
readers can find for themselves, but remind 
them that the whole work of Jesus is called in 
general terms a Bevelation. Thus the mission 
of Jesus, or rather a chief way in which He 
fulfilled it, was to bear witness unto the truth 
about God, about Himself, and about us. 

Before we look further into this, however, 
we must bear in mind that truthfulness is not 
only required of a follower of Jesus, as a thing 
which is imperatively demanded when we com- 
mit ourselves to Him, but without some real 
measure of it we cannot become His disciples, 
we cannot learn of Him. He that is . of the 
truth, said Jesus, heareth My words. There is, 
as it were, a truthfulness antecedent to Chris- 
tianity itself. The Spirit of Christ cannot 
mingle with and quicken towards perfection 
the spirit of a man whose principles are in any 
wise insincere. The unreal, the affected, the 
unfair have not the elementary material out of 
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wliich to make a member of perfect manhood. 
It is not that thej perrert and misapply the 
teaching of the Christy but thej cannot receive 
it. It is not that their hopes of progress are 
endangered by an original want of tmthM- 
ness^ bnt without it thej cannot begin. It 
may be indeed that some strong word^ some 
striking event, some piercing alarm may so 
impress an insincere man that he has another 
action set np in him. A shock may bring him 
to a sense of reality; and thns, since the Spirit 
of Christ is the Spirit of God, the new-bom 
trathfnlness in him is not antecedent to the 
working of that power which is the essence of 
Christianity, but the direct teaching of Christ 
is incapable of affecting him unless he be 
sincere. 

This is more or less iQustrated in the rela- 
tion between the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist and that of Christ. John startled men. 
He made them confess their sins. He har- 
rowed them into repentance; and then, but 
not till then, were they in a state to learn of 
the Christ, and receive what he had to tell 
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tliein of truth. Then, according to the amount 
of sincerity generated in them, they were pre- 
pared for that which Christ tells us was the 
mission of His life. 

I have already remarked that the saying of 
Jesus in the judgment-hall is very broad. 
When viewed in connexion with His promise 
to the disciples that He would send them a 
Spirit who should guide them into aU truth, 
it does not encourage the desire we have to be 
content with some ^^ plan,^* as it is called, of 
salvation. Jesus does not set before us a 
compact, definite '^ scheme^' of Christianity, 
wholly polished and round, such as we may 
accept, explain, and comprehend with fulness, 
and when we have mastered it, assume that we 
know every thing that man can know. Nor 
are we encouraged by Him to expect that such 
a scheme can be constructed by the Church 
out of the materials with which it is provided 
in His words and works, so that although the 
plan was not arranged and fixed in its details 
when He departed from the world, it was 
afterwards wholly and minutely discovered and 
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set down by holy men aided by the Holy 
Ghost. On the contrary, it would seem that 
while we accept the facts which have been 
already revealed to us, we should keep our 
minds open to receive more, and ever expect 
to apprehend what we have received more 
fully. We must not, Uke Pilate, sneer or sigh 
at the thought of the knowledge of truth 
being possible, nor, like the high priests, 
make up our minds that we know the law of 
God perfectly, and impute blasphemy to any 
one who questions the conclusions we have 
come to from the Divine facts which have been 
already revealed. It is not to be supposed 
that a man can take in all the truth at once, 
or that, considering the progress of science and 
criticism, the conclusions of which have from 
age to age affected the opinions of the Church, 
he is provided with a plan which may be safely 
adhered to in every phase and detail, how- 
ever much collateral discoveries may seem to 
qualify its acceptation in some points. The 
Church once beUeved sincerely that the sun 
moved round the earth, and resented the 
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denial of this supposed fact on religious 
grounds^ as endangering the integrity and 
accuracy of its doctrine. 

Still, though we are not yet guided into all 
truth, we may be certain that if we desire to 
learn, our ignorance shall not be cast in our 
teeth, but the great Teacher.will go on teach- 
ing us. He has many things to say unto u<3 
which we cannot bear now. But he that is of 
the truth, i. e. is willing to receive it, he shall 
hear, he shall be guided by the Spirit which 
speaks in the Church, and in the soul. And 
when that Spirit ceases to guide, then, and 
then only, shall we cease to learn. The 
variety of opinions held by sincere Chris- 
tians throughout the world about the facts 
of revelation, is thus far from being a matter 
for alarm or regret. 

It is a providential hindrance to the greatest 
of all errors, viz. that we have learnt the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about God and man. While we try to learn 
of God through the Church our individual 
business is clearly to act up to what we be- 
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lieve, to follow the light we have, and neither 
to bow to that which we doubt in our own 
conscience — ^for whatsoever is not of faith is sin 
— nor condemn another who honestly differs 
from ourselves in his opinions, for to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth. 

This does not interfere with the laws which 
regulate a man^s connexion with any particular 
branch of the Catholic Church or Christian 
sect. If he cannot accept the essential facts 
which are held by that body, he must, as an 
honest man, either leave it, or, supposing that 
to be forbidden, take the consequences, what- 
ever they may be, of refiisal to conform. 

The necessity which lies upon us to act up 
to such light as we receive rather supports the 
great aim of the mission of Jesus to bear 
witness unto the truth. Towards that, by dif- 
ferent paths it may be, and seeing different 
sides of what they meet by the way, both 
Churches and souls travel until the day comes 
when we shall know as we are known, when 
errors are corrected, each one^s measure of 
faith accepted, and out of the various folds, all 
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form one flock under one Shepherd, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Meanwhile, really to Him who came to bear 
witness unto the truth, to Him who is the 
Head of the Universal Church, every member 
of the same, in his vocation and ministry, must 
look up. All are bound to help one another, 
but each draws life from the Head Himself; 
that Head whose words he has a right to hear, 
to whom he has a right to address himself for 
comfort and guidance, unhindered, just as the 
blind beggar, who cried aloud to Jesus, though 
those about the Lord bid him hold his peace ; 
just as the poor Canaanitish woman whom the 
very disciples wanted to send away because 
she cried after them, but to whom Jesus, 
seeing her earnestness, said, in the fulness of 
His liberality, " Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.^^ 

Li the few foregoing passages I may seem 
to have swerved from the line of thought 
which treats of Jesus as an example. I have, 
however, only paused to try to fix in the 
reader's mind the fact that one chief way in 
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which He fulfils His mission is to bear witness 
unto the truth, and to notice the wide sense 
in which this must necessarily be understood. 
So wide is it, so applicable to every man, that 
each one of us may have the same purpose 
himself. Each man in his measure and place 
must aim at truth in all that he says and 
does. The way in which the Perfect Man 
fulfilled His mission must be, in this respect, 
the way in which b11 men fulfil theirs. This 
applies with freshest force to the leaders 
among men ; to the divine, to the statesman, 
to the lawyer, to the man of science, of 
commerce. They must strive against the 
selfishness of party, the fear of offence, the 
natural indolence which tempts them to rest 
satisfied with half truths, hastily formed theo- 
ries, or imperfect evidence. They above aU, 
being trusted, must be ready to listen to 
objections and importunate inquiries. They 
must be ready, not only to give good reasons 
for the faith that is in them, but to sift the 
honest doubts which are thrown upon the 
conclusions at which they have themselves 
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arrived j whether in theology, poKtics, or science. 
They must show themselves to be trust- 
worthy teachers, not by the loudness of their 
anathemas, but by their willingness to learn; 
for he who professes that he cannot be taught 
is beyond all men the most unfit to teach. 

And what applies to the highest among us 
applies equally to the lowest. The way in 
which the Perfect Man fiilfilled His mission 
calls for a life of truthfulness in all. No one 
is excluded by his position or power, however 
humble and small, from taking this aim, 
Whatever we are, we may be true. 

There is no one who is not responsible both 
to God and man. It may seem a small matter 
to the public whether one who occupies a 
very inferior position is true, i. e. can be 
trusted or not. His work is sharply looked 
after, and if he is dishonest he suffers. His 
petty lie or fraud does not sensibly check the 
strong machinery of the world, which flings him 
aside and goes grinding on without thinking 
him or his untruthfulness worth notice. It is 
his concern, it cannot affect society enough to 
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draw from- it either pmiisliinent or censure. 
But the man is responsible to God^ and his 
oflFence recoils heavily upon himself. What 
is that to us ? said the chief priests to Judas 
— Judas the mere contemptible traitor, some- 
time the associate, now the betrayer of One 
who was reckoned as a blasphemer — ^What is 
that to us? See thou to that. So the 
meanest who departs from the truth must see 
to his falsehood. And it damns him, though 
the world cares no more for his damnation 
than the crowd does for the death of the worm 
which is crushed upon the gravel beneath its 
feet. 

Whatever we are, let us know that in 
serving God our first aim must be truth, to 
learn it by all means, to follow it, to do it, 
to speak it. Sometimes this love of truth 
breeds the hero and wins the admiration of 
mankind. But it must animate the unap- 
plauded drudge, unless, though a man, he 
foregoes the privilege of humanity, i. e. mem- 
bership with Christ, sonship of God, and 
inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. 
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God sees him in his lonely toil : He without 
the will of whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground can pour into that drudge's soul such 
a sense of nearness to Him who is the Truth, 
as will bring down the light of heaven itself 
upon his task, refining his dull toil into Divine 
duty; and will comfort him at last when he 
lays down his hand- worn tools, and the angel 
comes to lead him from this troublesome world 
into the closer presence of Him who is the 
life of the worker and the rest of the weary. 

But do not let us think that we can easily 
take Jesus as an example in fulfilling our 
mission with truth. A vein of terrible earnest- 
ness runs throughout His teaching, not as a mere 
accompanying symptom of what He sufiered 
when tempted by the Deceiver, but as if He 
were careful to show men the cost of becoming 
His disciples. 

He taught no carpet Gospel. " K any man 
wiU come after Me,'' He cried, '^let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow Me." 
The pains He took lest any one should follow 
Him blindly, appear in many short stem words 
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at wliich we^ who hear bo mnch abont the 
sweetness of Jesns^ are sometimes surprised. 
When one came mnning and kneeled to Him^ 
and asked Him^ '^ Grood Master^ what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life V^ we are told 
that Jesns beholding him loved him. But He 
said, '' Sell whatever thon hast and give to the 
poor, and come and take up the cross and 
follow Me.'' And the man who had great 
possessions, shrank fi:*om the thought of ex- 
changing them for the dim and distant trea- 
sures of heaven, and went away grieved. 
What a contrast is this to the common recep- 
tion of the wetJthy man now ! How tenderly 
careful we are not to give him umbrage! 
How much the cause of the Church is honoured 
by his patronage or adherence I How cautious 
is the poor minister of Christ lest he should 
unwittingly scare " my Lord '' away, and lose 
a rich supporter I 

Or it may be that the candidate for disciple- 
ship is a poor man. Then we are anxious for 
higher, but still questionable reasons, to avoid 
putting any severe test to his proposals. 
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Often we handle him too gently, and let him 
commit himself before we venture to show him 
the rough side of the cross. 

But Jesus was no diplomatist. He never 
shielded Himself, and never made things 
smooth to possible disciples, were they great 
or small. There is apparently a want of what 
we, in our modem delicacy, call tact and con- 
sideration, in His way of calling them to His 
work. He bids the clerk in the midst of his 
accounts, the simple fishermen busy about 
their boat, rise up and forsake all, on the 
instant, to follow Him. He gives them no 
time to set their affairs in order. One pleaded, 
Lord I will follow Thee, but let me first go 
and bury my father. But Jesus replies, " Fol- 
low Me, and let the dead bury their dead.^^ 
Another prays, *' Let me first bid them farewell 
which are at home at my house /' and receives 
the answer, '^No man having put his hand to 
the plough and looking back is fit for the 
kingdom of God.'' 

It may indeed be questioned whether a 
short sharp demand for immediate self-denial 
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is not now, as ever, the most attractive that can 
be made, if he who makes it be obviously and 
utterly devoted to the cause which he promotes. 
Take a modem example. The man who seeks 
to reclaim the drunkard gets more to follow 
him when he insists on total abstinence than 
when he preaches temperance. And yet in 
religion the exacting severity of Jesus startles 
us who see so much elastic and accommodating 
Christianity. We piece the world and the 
Church together with neatness and tact. Our 
Gospel has no ragged edge. We tear nothing 
asunder. We divide our duties according to 
our convenience and leisure. We seek the 
peace, but hide the sword of the faith. We 
trim the thorns of the roses of salvation. We 
polish and scent the cross. 

But I am sure that no one can honestly 
read the many records of the severity of Jesus 
without perceiving that it is no easy and 
pleasant matter to follow Him, as He would 
be followed. He gives us rest only by layiug 
a yoke upon our necks. He enables us to 
bear our burden by adding His own. His 
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service is light only because those who serve 
with Him endure heaviness by leaning upon 
God. We must not be deceived by His com- 
mand that we should love our neighbour as 
ourselves, since He saved not Himself. 

Thus we may conclude that His mission, the 
mission of the Perfect Man — ^which must be 
ours too — ^involves a far profounder devotion 
to the truth, and a ruder strife to seek and 
show it in our lives than that which marks the 
personal religion of many Christians now. 

The great Deceiver, the Spirit of Lies, whose 
works Jesus came to destroy, gets the better 
of all those who do not resist him in their 
Master's Spirit, K we would take Him as 
an ensample of godly life in this matter, we 
must make up our minds to a sharp and daily 
strife for truthfulness, whether it be in the 
conduct of our opinions or the discharge of 
our duty. Without this endeavour to keep 
our conscience clear, it will not reflect the 
light of the Lord, which is given us from on 
high to shine before men upon earth, that 
they may see our good works — ours, so called^,. 
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but really His — and glorify, not us, but our 
Father which is in heaven. 

This brings us to another phase of the 
thought we are following. Christians are not 
called to seek and show the truth after a cold 
and merely scientific fashion. Their search 
for and setting forth of it must glow with the 
desire of Jesus. His Spirit must touch their 
souls, or they will only burden themselves with 
dry facts, and crawl heavily upon the ground, 
instead of ascending up in heart and nund 
whither He haa gone before, and growing in 
the knowledge of God Himself. We may 
flatter ourselves that we are seeking truth 
while we are neither moved by the Spirit of 
God, nor desirous of His glory. I do not 
mean that every man who uses the Spirit of 
God and desires His glory would define his 
purpose, to himself or to others, in these 
words. They have been so pointedly adopted 
into the language of a class which is supposed 
to be exclusively religious, that many sincere 
men who are unselfishly in pursuit of truth 
shrink from expressing themselves thus. But 
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the fact remains^ that real devotion to truth 
will be unsullied by any thing which degrades 
a man morally. 

There is such a thing as holding truth in 
unrighteousness. The devil himself is repre- 
sented as promising kuowledge, '* Ye shall be 
as Gods, kuowing good and evil.'' The pecu- 
liarity of the Christian is, that he learns in the 
Spirit of Jesus the Perfect Man. He aims at 
doing the will of Gk>d, not merely at kuowing 
about the way in which He works. The 
calling of the Christian is followed, not by 
gathering facts and establishing logical con- 
clusions, but by bearing witness unto truthftd- 
ness in his life, and if need be unto the death. 
By his teachable spirit and self-denjring obe- 
dience he honours no mere system of logic, 
science, morality, or even religion, but God 
Himself, who is the Master of his school and 
the aim of his life. 
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THE WORK OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 



TT is not enough for a man to have a good 
education and high aims. He is expected 
to work. There are people who study much 
and dream nobly, but do nothing. 

And if we want to know what true work is, 
and how it should be done, we must look to 
the Perfect Man. Whatever our calling we 
must learn to follow it after the fashion and in 
the Spirit of Jesus, or we shall surely follow 
it amiss. 

His call to His disciples was personal and 
exacting. They were not bidden to examine 
new forms of belief, or to study a fresh creed, 
so much as to work. Nay, their power to 
accept any revelation was made to depend 
upon this : '' If any man will do Hia will, he 
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shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God/' "This do/' said Jesus to the well 
instructed scribe, "and thou shalt live/' 

And it is in the deeds of Jesus, and the way 
in which He did them, that we may see the 
best interpretation of His words. It will be 
our next object, therefore, to inquire, from the 
life of the Perfect Man, somewhat about true 
Christian work. 

Let us look first at what we may call the 
social ministry of Jesus, at that which we 
understand by the words, "He went about 
doing good." This kind of work was very 
real. We see Jesus walking dust-footed on 
the road. We see Him, thronged by common- 
place suppliants, each urging his own petition 
or complaint, the centre of a clamorous crowd. 

We can thus perceive how trying His work 
was, as wanting sympathy in its aim. Any 
one who has had to do with those who are 
unable or unwilling to see the inner meaning 
or final purpose of the work in hand can thus 
appreciate, in some measure, the exhaustive 
loneliness of the work of Jesus. 
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To take an illustration irom that which, we 
eminently associate with the demands which 
were made upon Him, any one who has had 
much to do with the relief of destitution 
knows how hard it is to keep his sympathy 
fresh, to reject the suggestions of sheer un- 
thinking good-nature, and the harsh criticisms 
of the cynic, and yet to go on listening to the 
monotonous importunity of the poor with dis- 
crimination and gentleness. Thus he can form 
some idea of part of the work of Jesus. He 
received all with a delicate perception of which 
we have many hijits in the record of His 
ministry. He knew, indeed, when to rebuff 
the people. ^'Ye seek Me, not because ye 
saw the miracle, but because ye did eat of the 
loaves, and were filled.^' But He could detect 
the feeblest pulse of faith even in a mob. 
'^ Master,^' said His disciples, "the multitude 
throng Thee and press Thee, and sayest Thou, 
Who touched Me ? ^' His ear caught the tone 
of the blind beggar's cry among the noises of 
a moving crowd. 

Thus we should strive to follow Jesus, not 
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only in yielding to the spirit of compassion 
for onr fellows^ but in keeping alive that ten- 
derness of heart which prevents our natural 
kindness from growing stale and rough. It is 
difficult to avoid becoming harsh in our deal- 
ings with poor, uninteresting people, and no 
one can avoid it unless he takes the golden 
rule of Jesus, ''I came not to do Mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me,'^ as the 
motive of his charity and ministration. Let 
him set himself, as his jSrst object, not so much 
to relieve the distress of men, as to serve the 
Lord, and then his philanthropy will be Divine. 
His touch will be tender where it ought to be 
tender, and yet he will be severe where he 
ought to be severe. Our duty towards God 
comes before our duty towards our neighbour. 
Thus, and thus only, can we rightly follow Jesus 
in doing good. Unless our prayer is like His, 
^^ not My will but Thine be done,'' our benevo- 
lence will become degraded, and we shall act 
upon lower and lower motives in dealing with 
the poor and the afflicted. We shall grow 
either formal and harsh, or sentimental. We 
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shall either be provoked at the meaimesses of 
those we help, or help them injudiciously. We 
shall lose the faculty of discrimination, and the 
charm of sympathy, which is never pure and 
wholesome unless we approach the sufferer 
from higher ground than that on which he 
stands himself. We must be on the bank if 
we are to help our neighbour out of the Slough 
of Despond; and if the blind lead the blind, 
however much he may love him, both shall fall 
into the ditch. When, therefore, we try to 
relieve men let us keep on God's side, and 
then we shtdl neither be put out by the vexa- 
tious misapprehensions which we are sure to 
meet with, nor yield to a spirit of loose good- 
nature when we are called on to show a right- 
eous severity. 

We must, however, recollect that the godliest 
ministrations may be very wearisome. We 
have many hints of the effect which was pro- 
duced upon Jesus by the strain of body and 
mind which He underwent in going about aud 
doing good. He withdrew from the multitude 
to pray. He wept with those who mourned 
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for Lazarus, not to show His sympathy with 
them, but because He could not help it. After 
teaching the people. He dropped asleep on the 
rowers^ cushion in the Gralilsean ferry-boat. I 
suppose, seeing how weary He was, that they 
unstrapped it from the bench and placed it 
under His head; and there He slept, through 
the noise of the oars and the crash of the waves 
under the prow. He sat down at the wayside, 
while His disciples went into the city to buy 
meat. Faint and thirsty with the length of 
the road, and the glare of the sun, for it was 
noon. He waited at the brink of the deep cool 
well, ready to cry to the first comer, "Give Me 
to drink.'' It may not be significant of that 
weakness which we are noticing, but He seems 
seldom to have stood up to preach. 

Beside the exhaustion thus indicated. He was 
exposed to that which comes from a constant 
attitude of defence. He was obliged to be 
always on guard. Cunning clever sceptics 
were continually seeking to entangle Him in 
His talk. But He never failed to foil them, 
however subtle and sudden their assaults. No 
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man was able to answer Him a word, nntil at 
last this class of opponents durst ask Him no 
more questions. 

We may thus in some measure realize the 
severity of His common work. He was always 
fiill strung, as it were, and exposed to close 
personal encounter with difficulties which tried 
the powers of His body and mind with exhaust-, 
ing effect. 

This teaches us that Christian work is real, 
and must be done at first hand, whether it be 
physical or mental. There must be no eva- 
sion of responsibility. The head of an institu- 
tion or department may delegate some duties 
to others, but he must never relax his own 
interest and supervision. Mere routine work 
is impossible to the man who has the Spirit 
of Christ. He cannot leave the machinery 
to revolve of itself, but ever supplements and 
inspires it with a reserve of wakeful assiduity. 
We cannot serve the Lord or do our duty 
aright, as those who are related to the Perfect 
Man, without sweat of brow or brain. 

In looking to Jesus as an example in godly 
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work we may also remark that His was never 
ostentations. He did not strain Himself to 
set an example. No one can do tliat without 
some taint of affectation. Jesus did His 
Father's will, and left the example to be seen 
of itself. There was none of that spirit about 
Him which so often jars painfully with our 
good taste in the proceedings of the religious 
person and philanthropist. He was no posture- 
master of Christianity. He often shrank from 
such a display of His power as we, perhaps, 
should have thought desirable. His brethren 
in Gralilee noticed this : " Depart hence/' they 
said, '' and go into Judaea that Thy disciples 
also may see the works that Thou doest. If 
Thou do these things show Thyself to the 
world.'' 

Moreover He was calm. There was a quiet- 
ness in His way of doing good which may 
teach aU earnest people a lesson. There was 
no haste about His works. 

It is often hard for an eager, enthusiastic 
man to avoid hurry. But this is eminently un- 
Ghristlike. At times, indeed, we can imagine 
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the eye of Jesus to have kindled with holy 
indignation, as when He looked round about 
Him with anger; or His voice to have risen 
into something like a chant of condemnation, 
as when He heaped upon the " Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites" His reiterated utter- 
ances of woe. But He was never in a hurry. 
He resented the interference of those who 
would have hastened on the performance of 
His deeds before they were ripe. " My time,'' 
He said, with something like a touch of 
Divine irony, "is not yet come. Tours is 
alway ready.'' 

Again, Jesus was no special patron of poor 
people and working-men. He came to seek 
and to save that which was lost, whether in 
the house of the Chief Pharisee or in the 
highways and hedges. His works of mercy 
were done for the rich as well as for the poor. 
It is said of Him that He healed aU that had 
need of healing, but they included the ruler's 
daughter and the nobleman's son. He gave 
bread to the people in the wilderness, but He 
gave wine to the wedding guests. When the 
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disciples said, '^This ointment might have been 
sold for three hundred pence and given to 
the poor/^ He checked that false spirit of 
charity which would turn the generous into 
mere relieving officers, and the work of the 
true lover of Christ into the distribution of 
dole. 

We may learn from His example here. The 
vexatious attempts at imposition which a liberal 
man is ever exposed to, sometimes drive us 
to the extreme of caution and economy in our 
almsgiving and the like. From a searching 
investigation of the cases of applicants for 
relief, which is right enough, we often go on 
to grudge any gift except it be made to those 
who are distinctly proved to be poor; or we 
give only such things as we think are severely 
useful. We concern ourselves with the sub- 
stantial repairs of humanity to the exclusion 
of the decorative, and so may miss much of 
the beauty of holiness. 

But the works of Jesus teach us that true 
Christian charity is by no means to be shown 
to the poor alone, in the conventional sense 
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which we give to the word '' poor/' His very 
first miracle proves that there was an atmo- 
sphere of kindness to His deeds. He loved 
men, He did not patronize them. 

There is another phase of the example of 
Jesus as a worker which is sometimes over- 
looked. His works were neither ecclesiastical 
nor secular. They were not, in the modern 
sense of the word, ecclesiastical. I do not 
refer to His life at Nazareth, though there is 
something in the thought of the hand of Jesus 
being hard with the tool which might sanctify 
the whole work of the craftsman. Nor do I 
refer to His sympathy with the heretical 
Samaritan and heathen woman and Gentile 
infantry officer, for He did not sympathize 
with them as heretics or Grentiles or heathens, 
but as those who, in spite of these hindrances, 
had faith in Grod. 

I refer rather to the light which He shed 
upon the nature of Christian work and true 
religion. Godliness is by no means invariably 
identical with that which men now call reli- 
gion. Religion is the outward sign of our 
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devotion to Grod^ and a support to tliat devo- 
tion. It is only a means towards an end^ one 
means among others towards realizing the aim 
of true human life, viz. the serving of the Lord 
our God with all our heart and mind and 
soul and strength^ and promoting works of 
truth, mercy, justice, and love. But by religion 
many men now understand the expression of 
theological opinions, and the performance of 
Divine worship in the church, and it is a com- 
mon human tendency to make these ecclesias- 
tical observances the chief sign of communion 
with and devotion to Grod. The act of prayer 
is exalted above the use of that Spirit for 
which we profess to pray. 

The old Prophets prophesied against this 
fault. "To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto Me?'' saith the Lord by 
Isaiah. " I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams and the fat of fed beasts. Bring no 
more vain oblations. Incense is an abomina- 
tion unto Me. The new moons and Sabbaths, 
I cannot away with. Your appointed feasts 
My soul hateth. They are a trouble unto 
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Me, I am weary to bear them. And when 
ye spread forth your hand I will hide mine 
eyes from you. Yea, when ye make many 
prayers I will not hear. Wash you, make you 
clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before Mine eyes. Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow." 

Aid as it was in the beginmng of Isaiah, 
the first in order of the greater Prophets in 
our Bible, so is it in the lesser. It was Micah 
who cried, "Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord? Shall I come before Him with 
burnt oflTerings? Will the Lord be pleased 
with ten thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? He hath showed 
thee, man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God." 

This is conspicuously the strain of the 
Prophets by whom Grod spake, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, unto the Fathers. 

And if we look into later history, we can 
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detect the same spirit at work in the Christian 
Church as marred the Jewish. We sometimes 
see religion made to consist mainly of ecclesias- 
tical performances and opinions^ whereas these 
things are valueless unless they help to pro- 
mote judgment^ mercy^ and truth among men. 

Now between the history of the Jewish and 
that of the Christian Church stands the figure 
of Jesus ; and to Him we must look for the 
marks of the kingdom of heaven^ the character 
of true godliness. What did He reply to John 
the Baptist^ who sent to inquire whether He 
were the Christ or not ? '^ Go and show John 
again those things which ye do hear and see. 
The blind receive their sight and the lame 
walk^ the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear^ the dead are raised up^ and the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them.'' 

I think that no candid mind can help 
admitting that these words are a protest 
against that common fault which is seen in the 
tendency to prize the prayer above the perfor- 
mance^ and the hearing of the word of God 
above the doing of His will. 

a 
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Wliat we call "Divine'' worship ceases to 
be Divine when it is offered for its own sake 
alone^ or under an impression that^ 'per se, it 
is gratifying to God. Prayers and the like are 
chief means whereby we draw near to Him, in 
order to receive His Spirit for our use in Hfe. 
A sober man eats and drinks that he may live, 
and have strength to do his work. Epicures 
make eating and drinking the chief deUght 
and occupation of their lives. So there is a 
spiritual gluttony, an excessive fondness for 
devotional sensations, which is accompanied 
by an idle, useless hfe. And spiritual sensa- 
tionaUsts are often feeble in mind, just as 
gluttons and drunkards are weak in body. 

Now Jesus is our best example in these 
matters. He prayed as none of us pray, and 
yet He prayed with a purpose. It may be 
seen in the Gospel history how His periods of 
retirement for prolonged prayer were followed 
by some special work. He worked as none of 
us work, and yet there is, so to speak, a firesh- 
ness, an absence of the ecclesiastical tone 
about what he did, which contrasts itself with 
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the air of clerical pedantry and theological 
preciseness which sometimes cramps the work 
and style of religious persons in our own day. 
We may indeed see in the Gospels that His 
way of working continually jarred with the 
stiff sense of propriety which characterized the 
priests and churchmen of His time. He 
teaches us the lesson which was neglected by 
the Jewish Churchy and is occasionally for- 
gotten in our own^ that worship is only a 
means towards work^ that the tree is known 
by its fruits, that though we cannot serve God 
aright without prayer, yet that the perfor- 
mance and enjoyment of Divine worship in the 
Church is idle unless it leads to a sincere and 
healthy discharge of our duty in the world. 

But, on the other hand, it is a radically fatal 
mistake to call the works of Jesus anywise 
secular, in the modem sense of the word. 
When He healed the sick, we must not suppose 
that He considered pain and physical weakness 
to be the chief ills of humanity. He did not 
free His disciples from these things. He 
made no account of pain Himself. He bade 
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His followers pluck out the Tight eye rather 
than let it become a gate for the entrance of 
sin. He left a heritage of suffering to His 
Church. And in these delicate days^ when the 
^^ humanitarian " faints at the sight of blood, 
and cries out at death in the battle-field as the 
great evil of war, it is well to fix in our minds 
the fact that Jesus looked not so much at the 
suffering itself, as at the sin of which it was 
a sign. Better die in righteous war than 
grow fat in godless peace. The men who 
wince at pain, and mourn over death as in 
itself necessarily evil, are the descendants of 
those who said, " If He be the King of Israel, 
let Him now come down from the cross, and 
we will believe Him. He trusted in God : let 
Him deliver Him now, if He will have Him.^' 
The cross is the emblem of the Christian faith; 
and the cross means pain, death if need be, 
rather than a forsaking of the will of God. 

K, therefore, we would follow Jesus in godly 
work, we must strive more against the sin than 
the suffering which it produces. The healing 
of the body is a small thing without the 
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healing of the soul. We mnst aim at the 
fault itself^ not the result of it alone. Take an 
illustration from the treatment of an epidemic, 
say cholera : when that prevails it is not enough 
to run about with physic, though that may be 
needful in an extremity; but the true sanitary 
reformer looks at the causes of the pestilence, 
the bad water, bad air, intemperance and 
uncleanness of the people. The prevalence 
of the disease is a sign of these things, and 
he looks beyond the disease to that deeper 
evil which it indicates. He sees, and he tries 
to make other people see, the proof of a de- 
parture from the laws of health. Thus a 
pestilence which sweeps away a crowd of weak 
bodies may be a blessing, if it sets men. to per- 
ceive how the human constitution may be in- 
jured by causes which are capable of removal. 

And in so working the sanitary reformer 
follows the principle of the work of Jesus* 
He aimed at sin, the source of suffering, in 
His healing of the sick. But where suffering 
promoted godliness He neither shrank from 
it Himself nor removed it from others. 
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There is the more reason to remember this 
now that there is a common disposition to lose 
sight of the spiritual character of Christian 
work. The final aim of Jesus was the service 
of God, not the ease of men; the raising of 
the soul, not the healing of the body. His 
works were signs, intended to lead men's 
minds upwards, not acts for the satisfaction of 
their lower desires. He upbraided the multi- 
tude whom He fed, because they did not see 
the finger of God in their relief. 

It is possible, however, to overdo this. 
There is a characteristic of some modem 
Christian work which is thus sometimes 
painfully obtrusive. There are persons who 
can never help a man, especially a poor man, 
without giving him some advice about his 
soul. Some, indeed, venture on this only 
with the poor, its if they were necessarily 
farthest from the kingdom of heaven. They 
are either afraid to say to their equals or 
superiors in rank what they say to a sick 
labourer, or they conceive that the gift of 
some money or food buys a right to add 
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a few words about religion. They give a 
ticket and a tract to the pauper^ at a ven- 
ture, not knowing whether he is good or bad. 
They bow and smile when '' my Lord^' shakes 
hands with them, though they may know him 
to be one to whom godly advice might be 
useful, though not acceptable. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that they 
are bound to take upon themselves the office 
of public censors, either of rich or poor. I 
only protest against a one-sided caricature of 
the Christian rule, that in our work and 
conversation we should look more to God's 
honour than human convenience and courtesy. 

Our example, Jesus, the Perfect Man, 
though He came, and openly professed that 
He came, to do God's will, was frequently 
content to perform a good deed, and let the 
good deed speak for itself. Nay, when He 
spake of God, it was often rather when He 
received, than when He conferred an obliga- 
tion. He taught the Samaritan woman, whom 
He asked to give Him drink. He rebuked 
Simon the Pharisee when He sat at his 
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table. But it is remarkable that in many 
cases He did a kindness^ and then left those 
whom He helped to learn the lesson which 
it might teach them. When He healed a 
leper He did not moralize on the analogy 
between leprosy and sin. When He raised 
the ruler's daughter He commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. When 
He cured the impotent man by the pool of 
Bethesda it was not till afterwards, when He 
found him in the temple, that He said unto 
him, " Behold, thou art made whole : sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.^' 

There was in Him a conspicuous absence of 
that immediate accompaniment of pious lan- 
guage to good deeds which sometimes cha- 
racterizes the religious philanthropist. In this 
we may learn from Jesus. K the love of God 
be warm in our hearts, it wfll reveal itself with- 
out our always talking about the connexion 
between the human and Divine, or we shall find 
occasion to show it without risking the danger 
of casting pearls before swiue, and exposing 
it to needless contempt. We may thus learn 
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from the religious work of Jesus. We may 
realize the aim of all religion. We should 
think more of this than of the detail of its 
form. Our work is to serve God ; to promote 
in ourselves^ and therefore necessarily in others^ 
the love of truth, justice, and mercy. But if 
we stop to speculate too much on the forms of 
our religion, we are like workmen who should 
spend so much labour on the sharpening of 
their tools as to have no time in which to use 
them. Or if we think our religion a separate 
thing, rather than one whose spirit should 
enter into the whole duty of man, and be 
radically joined and interwoven with all true 
work, we are like those jealous members of 
a craft who prize the exclusiveness of their 
trade, above the good results which skilled 
labour bestows on the community. 

Again, the work of Jesus was not done in 
religious seclusion. Those who, however sin- 
cerely, seek to realize the perfection of Chris- 
tian ministry by withdrawing themselves from 
this busy world, and carrying on their pro- 
cesses behind the hedge of artificial exclu- 
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siveness^ should recollect tliat their professed 
Exemplar did not issue His ministrations from 
any sequestered fortress of piety. He was not 
a cloistered worker. He did not shrink from 
meeting the waves of this troublesome world. 
He built no haven of holiness, from the shelter 
of which He might send fbrth His mandates, 
and give an air of central mystery to the work 
of his followers. He went about doing good. 
He prayed for His disciples, not that His 
Father should take them out of the world, 
but that He should keep them from the evil. 

There is another phase of the work of Jesus 
which seems distinct, and about which I must 
here make a few remarks. He wrought miracles. 
How may we take Him as an example in this ? 
I will not inquire into that wonderful speech 
of Jesus to His disciples, '^ Greater works 
than these shall ye do, because I go to My 
Father .'' I will not speculate on the reserve 
of power which may be within the reach of 
those who love and pray mightily, but I will 
notice several lessons which may be learnt 
from the character of His miracles. 
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They are, among other things, a protest 
against that sentimental selfishness which can- 
not bear the sight of distress, and relieves it 
with a large and injudicious hand. All power, 
we read, belonged to our Lord in heaven and 
in earth; but He never, so to speak, overdid 
His kindness. He helped people to help them- 
selves. He restored sight to the blind, strength 
to the lame, speech to the dumb, hearing to 
the deaf, health to the sick. He put them in 
the way of eating their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. By no miracle or act did He 
provide the beggar with money, or the sound 
with extraordinary powers. He enabled none 
to hurry on the stages of growth, or suddenly 
alter the state of life to which they were called. 
He made no paupers into kings, nor huts into 
palaces. 

In this His wonderful works were wholly 
unlike the prodigies of romance. The children 
playing in the market-place people their super- 
natural world with good genii and fairies, 
whose magic wand changes the peasant into 
a prince. But the miracles of the kingdom of 
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heaven raise no one above his place. If he 
has fallen out of the ranks^ he is put back to 
fight his way, and no more. The only re- 
corded instances of the production of any 
thing like superabundance by Jesus are in the 
changing of water into wine, the feeding of 
the multitude, and the miraculous draught of 
fishes. In the first of these we hear nothing 
of the application of the excess. In the second 
the twelve apostles were each furnished with 
a basket of broken meat. In the last the 
fishermen were immediately called away from 
their abundance to follow the Master who 
bestowed it. The only wonderful work re- 
corded to have been wrought by Him to 
produce money, and that a single coin, was to 
pay the dues of the temple, which the zealous 
Peter had promised in his Master's name. 

This economy of power is a great lesson to 
us. It checks the idle longing for extraor- 
dinary help which characterizes the indolent 
enthusiast, and it brings even the miracles of 
Jesus within the circle of our works. It 
shows that in our greatest, in our most ambi- 
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tious efforts^ we must not aim at any thing out 
of ordinary natural life. It shows the highest 
works to be restorative. We may strive to 
deliver others from the burdens and hindrances 
of humanity, but no man may seek either for 
himself or for his fellow any unique eminence 
above the rest. He may reach it, but it must 
not be his object. He may reach it in time, 
but he will probably overbalance himself if he 
tries to stretch himself up to it at once. The 
works of Christ are in the main not such as to 
do away with the need of wholesome use and 
growth. The man who was cured of his blind- 
ness rejoiced in the fact that when he saw he 
had no power to see more than others. The 
lame man who was healed leaped in the temple 
from sheer delight at the consciousness of 
common strength, but that was all. 

True Christian work — ^ay, at its highest 
flight, when done by Jesus Himself — ^need not 
daunt us in learning from Him what the 
character of our works should be. This is 
confirmed by the steady resistance which Jesus 
always made to those who craved for signs and 
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wonders. Not only were the subjects of His 
miracles nnremarkable among their fellows^ 
except as having been restored to the ordinary 
state of homan life^ but He checked all curious 
eagerness to see even this act of restoration 
done. 

We may then learn how to work even from 
the miracles of Jesus. We must try to help 
people to get the better of their sicknesses and 
sins, being cast down by no failure to produce 
any marvellous results, but content if so be 
that we relieve a brother of his burden, and 
turn a sinner from the error of his way. To 
let the oppressed go free, so that he may do 
his duty in that state of life unto which it shall 
please God to call him, is the greatest restora- 
tive work we can do for another. To discharge 
our own duties in the spirit of Christ, who 
pleased not Himself, is the highest flight of 
Christian service towards our Father which is 
in heaven. 

There \& no need of haste, nor of straining 
to set an example, nor of pointed patronage, 
nor of strong ecclesiastical colouring, nor of 
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forced religious language, nor of extraordinary 
results, if we would work with the aim and 
after the fashion of the Perfect Man. 

I cannot, however, close these remarks 
about the work of Jesus without asking 
whether there is any thing in His greatest 
act, yiz. the sacrifice of Himself upon the 
cross, which can guide or inspire us in our 
works. I think there is. I think that it may 
teach, as well as save us. 

Look at the purpose of Jesus : '^ He suf- 
fered, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.'^ And the spirit of this 
vicarious suffering must animate every one 
who has to deal with the helpless, the 
ignorant, and the sinful. It is not merely 
that he bears with them, but he suffers for 
them, in little things, it may be, yet truly. 
Every godly parent undergoes for the sake of 
his simple children, pain which those children 
will probably never know of. I do not mean 
only that he may have to deny himself to feed 
them, but he shields them f5pom sorrow which 
iihey would have to bear if he did not. He 
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keeps his trouble to himself that it may not 
vex them. The true teacher, too, who has 
to deal with many who are not willing to 
learn, but must be taught, patiently b6ars pro- 
vocation, and the irksomeness of slow progress, 
for his scholar's sake. He conceals the dis- 
appointment which, if expressed, might relieve 
himself, but could not be expressed without a 
risk of disheartening the learner. So, too, a 
noble soul, whether it be in a man or a child, 
will suffer for the fault of others, rather than 
exonerate itself by tale-telling and trans- 
ferring the blame to the offender. This may 
seem to be a question of honour alone, but 
true honour is very near Christian dignity and 
forbearance. That which is called self-respect 
is often radically unselfish, being in truth not 
respect for self, but for the highest principle 
of life. The Christian feels this readiness to 
suffer for others consecrated by the sacrifice 
of Jesus Himself. The particular act of self- 
denial may be small, but it draws its grace 
from a large source. 

Again, the Christian learns £*om the willing- 
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ness of Jesus to die the charm of voluntary 
fiubmissioii. He does not make a virtue of 
necessity. The beauty of his patience or 
sacrifice lies in the liberty which men give him 
to resist or retort upon the adversary. tThis 
is indeed the charm of all service to God. He 
is Love, and would be loved. He does not 
ask for grudged obedience. What we do &om 
fear is done not for His sake, but for our 
own. 

And, above all, the Christian who endures 
any thing for another does so that he may 
draw him to God. Here Jesus is an example 
to every one. He who suffers for another 
aright' does so for the sake not of any ulterior 
advantage he may gain himself, but for those 
high motives which raise men's souls heaven- 
wards. He suffers rather than decline from 
them. Give them up, and the path of life is 
so far the more cumbered and narrowed to 
every pilgrim. 

But the motive of Jesus in suffering is 
specially needful to all spiritual pastcArs and 
masters. The object of the pains they take 
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and bear should not be to increase their own 
influence^ bat to lead men to then* Master. 
The aim of all their teaching should be^ that 
men may draw nigh to God and learn of Him 
Himself. The true pastor leads the sheep into 
the Lord^s fold. He does not interpose his 
office between the sinner and the Saviour, but 
spends himself that the sinner may find the 
road clear, and be brought into closer com- 
munion with His Father which is in heaven. 
Even in His greatest act we may see that men 
may learn from Jesus how to do the work to 
which they are called upon earth. 

Thus, to glance back at the ground over 
which we have passed, we learn from our Lord, 
whether we look at this work in its social, 
religious, or miraculous aspect. We see His 
aim. His principle. We do not so much seek 
to repeat any special deed or copy any parti- 
cular form which His deed assumed. We use 
His life in doing our duty, that life which shone 
before men not only to show Perfect Man, but 
to show how man may serve God aright. We use 
that Spirit which was His, which led Him, and 
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wHch He promised as the inheritance of His 
people. His Church : I mean the Holy Spirit, 
which seeks to lead and teach us, which 
speaks in the life of Christ and in the con- 
science of man. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 

Tj^VERT man teaches, more or less. The 
power to do so is a chief characteristic of 
hmnanitj. Whatever approaches to intelK- 
gence other animals may exhibit, whatever 
they may be taught to do by man, however 
surprising their powers of communication 
among themselves, they do not teach one 
another any thing which they have learnt to 
do outside the circle of their own instinct. 
Within that they make no progress and hold 
no school. The bird constructs its nest 
without an apprenticeship in building. It 
builds in the first year of its life as strongly as 
in the last. It neither learns nor teaches its 
art. 
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But man is a teacher as well as a learner; 
and among all the conflicting systems and 
theories of education it is of the first import- 
ance for him to know how to teach aright^ 
what lessons to set, what motives to arouse, 
what influence to exert in so doing. 

And as he may learn jfrom the Perfect Itan 
how to work, so from the Same One may he 
learn how to teach. 

The way in which Jesus taught is no less 
full of wisdom and significance than are the 
words He spake. He used chiefly Parables, 
Questions, and Maxims \ and I think we shall 
see, in examining them, that His method was 
to stir and set up an action in the minds of 
His hearers, generally leaving something un- 
said which they were to seek for themselves, 
and use according to the receptive powers 
which they possessed. He never pressed them 
with hard exacting definition. He never 
checked honest inquiry with a final peremp- 
tory dogma. His dogmas were suggestive 
statements of some principle which kindled 
thought instead of crushing or silencing it. 
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He replied to questions by questions^ and did 
not give a conclnsive answer without letting 
His disciples see that there was a reason for 
it^ which He either rendered in fiill^ or hinted 
and gave them the clue to by some illustration 
or analogy. 

We shall see this more fully when we come 
to examine His mode of teaching by questions 
and maxims : at present we will confine our* 
selves to the consideration of His method by 
Parables. 

The Parable was His favourite vehicle of 
instruction. We are told more than once that 
. without a Parable spake He not unto the 
people. We do not know how many He 
uttered. Thirty are recorded. These pro- 
bably are but a proportion^ perhaps a small 
one^ of the number He spake. Sometimes 
they are delivered singly^ sometimes^ as in the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew^ in rich succes- 
sion. They were addressed to men of all 
ranks and minds and callings; to the multi- 
tude upon the seashore^ to the disciples in 
the house^ to the Pharisees in the Temple. 
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They embraced all Bubjects; the beginnings 
the growth^ and the end of His kingdom. 
They were used to teach all duties and virtues; 
repentance^ obedience^ faith^ patience^ charity. 
They showed that man has communion with 
God, and that we are every one members one 
of another. There is no truth which we do 
not find involved in or touched by some one of 
the Parables. There is no capacity for loving 
righteousness in man's heart which they have 
not at some time or another^ it may be in 
an unexpected and yet intimate way^ reached 
and kindled. There are no tender thoughts 
crusted over and hidden beneath a rough 
outside which they have not founds cherished, 
and brought forth. There is no timid sense 
of protest against that which seems cold or 
conventional in religion which they have not 
felt for and replied to. 

Thus 4ihey have sunk deeper into the human 
heart than perhaps any other portion of Grod's 
word. They are familiar to the learned and 
•the unlearned, the reverent and the profane. 
They delight the scholar in his study and the 
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shepherd on the hill-side. They are appealed 
to by the philosopher and the fanatic. And 
the fiercest of theological adversaries find 
themselyes on common ground in the Parables 
of Jesus. 

Some have been almost rudely torn out of 
the Gospels by the worlds such as that which 
has left the sound of its name upon the 
meanest Lazzaroni in the streets; while the 
stories of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
Son have spread a sense of protection^ a shield 
of tenderness, over many who have given 
without charity and lived riotously without 
repentance. And this is well. They are God's 
protest against our thrusting the beggar and 
the spendthrift out of the circle of our kin. 
We seem ahnost to owe these so-called out* 
casts a debt for the words of kindness and love 
which Jesus uttered concerning them, aad 
which from them have spread on to all the 
rest. 

We cannot, as I have said, suppose that we 
have inherited all the Parables which Jesus 
spake. They flowed from the abundance of 
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His heart, and continually fell from His lips. 
They are not like the flowers of the aloe, which 
blooms, they say, once in a hundred years, but 
rather like the clusters of the vine to which He 
compares Himself, ever shedding fresh fruit, 
and yielding wine which gathers a better smell 
and taste the older it grows. 

Were it only in regard to their plenteous- 
ness we might say that Jesus spake mostly by 
Parables ; but it is only when we look into the 
Parable itself that we can judge of its abundant 
fidness. 

The school-child is taught to say that "a 
Parable is an earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning/^ And, as definitions go, there is a 
suggestive sense in this. For the Parables of 
Jesus are not only stories of what might pro- 
bably happen, but of what is coming to pass and 
taking place every day and hour in this earth 
of ours. They are planted in and grow from 
common things. Jesus did not go out of His 
way for their scenery and plots. They are not 
far-fetched, intricate, or magnificent. They 
belong to no region of fairy-land and romance. 
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Sowers in the fields fishermen ccbsting nets^ 
labourers at work in the heat of the sun^ 
women sweeping the honse^ neighbours knock- 
ing at the door^ barren trees^ marriage-feasts^ 
beggars in the street^ strayed sheep^ hypo- 
crites in churchy rich fools^ idle servants^ busy 
traders: all these and such as these are used 
by Him to set forth and lead us into the deep 
things of heaven and earth. 

And if we have ears to hear^ this teaches us 
much. For it was not that Jesus chose some 
happy images wherewith to illustrate the truths 
He wished to teach^ but He made nature and 
social life eloquent with the voice of Qod. 

It is often said that nature and revelation 
agree^ and that the leaves of the trees and the 
leaves of the Bible come from the same Author. 
The voice of Qod sounds in the world as well 
as in the Church. 

But the educated Jews^ though familiar with 
the Book which contains the rich imagery of 
David and the prophets, had so starved them- 
selves upon dry precepts and tradition as to 
lose the power of perceiving this. The 
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common people heard Jesus gladly ; but the 
teachers of the law were oflRended at Him. 
They could not bear to see the multitude^ 
down to the very children in the street, hail 
One who taught not as the scribes. To the 
upper sort among the Jews God was a god of 
retribution and exclusive austerity. Eeligion 
was a matter of ecclesiastical etiquette. The 
right of entrance to the courts of heaven was 
reserved for the select few who mastered the 
tedious routine of devotional ceremony. 

^^ This people/' they said of the crowds that 
gathered round the Parable-telling Jesus, 
'' which knoweth not the law, are cursed.^' 

And so they disposed of the matter. But 
Jesus brought a bright golden key of know- 
ledge instead of that which rusted in their 
hands, and unlocked the secrets of the world 
in which we move, quickening with His touch 
each thing as He pointed it out in the treasure- 
house of God, showing the beauty and wisdom 
of that which men had long seen, but did not 
understand, making them feel the threads 
which knit heaven and earth together, and 
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kindling the hearts of the simple with a 
sense of God's wonderful nearness. 

Such was the magic of His Parables, which 
wins the soul of the wisest Christian as they 
did that of the Gralilsean peasant. To them 
the mind, wearied with the importunities of 
theology, or the paiiis of thought, returns to 
be at rest. They dictate, indeed, no form to 
our faith; but they cherish it with substance 
Divine. They come to us dressed in no grand 
and learned language, and yet they appeal 
to the deepest mysteries of our spiritual being. 
They teach the profoundest truth, and yet 
brim with the tenderest sentiment. 

As one overstrained by the scenes and toil 
of London life escapes gladly from its iron 
hum and atmosphere of wakeful intelligence, 
and, may be, walking alone in the pleasant 
places of the country, or sitting on the 
rounded shingle by the drawl of the dying 
tide, feels his mind uncoil and gather health 
no less than his body, so do we get refreshment 
from the Parables of Jesus when we have been 
grinding at the mill of ecclesiastical religion. 
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And tlie charm of it is that His Parables are 
but patterns of what exist in plenty, gold 
picked out of the sands of life that we may 
sift and search for ourselves, finiits gathered 
from a tree off which we may eat and be full. 

For by them we learn that God is speaking 
to us from all things around, in the voices of 
the fields, the sea, the city, the wayside, the 
workshop, and the hearth; adding indeed, in 
Holy Scripture, a commentary to His own 
Creation, but by that Creation and man^s 
commonest ways teaching us of Himself. 

It is not that nature supplied Jesus with 
illustrations, but He showed the deep meaning 
of this natural life. He did not clothe our 
daily words and works with a new sense, but 
brought out that which had been overlooked 
or lost, like some rare and ancient manuscript 
of a Gospel which has been written over by a 
monkish legend. 

All these things. He said, speaking of the 
common incident on which He founded the 
Parable of the Sower, are done, or rather have 
their being, in Parables. They exist already. 
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and may be known by those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear. 

True knowledge is no mere accumulation of 
facts or theories which may be added up, 
printed in books^ and sold at so much per 
volume. The Apostles and Prophets of the 
old and new dispensations were not set by 
God to compose a dry cyclopaedia of detached 
maxims^ but rather to make a key for the 
interpretation of facts and things we feel and 
see around and within us. 

Of this the Parables of Jesus^ and His 
parabolic illustrative way of teachings are the 
clearest proof. He came^ among other things, 
to open our understandings that we might 
understand the signs of the earth, the water, 
and the sky, as well as of the Scriptures. Not 
only is there, as has been said, a statue in the 
roughest block of stone, but there is a Parable 
in the round of the commonest life. So much 
so that, in a very true sense, according as we 
look with the eyes of Jesus, the earth is filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the seas. 
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And now let ns return to the question^ How 
does the teaching of the Perfect Man by 
Parables help us to teach f Thus: it shows 
that true teaching is not the mere putting of 
facts and figures into a man^s head^ but the 
kindling of that power which enables him to 
perceive and know. This is, indeed, kept 
sight of in the very word Education, which is 
an educing, or a nursing and raising of some- 
thing which we abeady possess, rather than a 
giving to us of any thing which is foreign 
or new. 

When therefore we teach — ^as who does not, 
more or less T— one chief Christian way is to 
open men's eyes that they may see an inner or 
a second sense in what goes on around, or is 
laid before them. 

And this holds good in aU teachiug, whether 
it be what we call secular or religious. To the 
true Christian iudeed nothing is secular, if by 
secular we are to understand such things as are 
not related to God. The simplest lesson is 
rooted in Him. The true Christian, whether 
he eat or drink or whatever he does, does all 
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to the glory of God. He never loses hold of 
the Divine way and the Divine aim^ though he 
may seem to be merely teaching the alphabet 
to a dull child. He does not indeed always 
feel himself bound to proclaim that his pro- 
cesses are godly — ^nay, he is not jBlled with a 
distracting consciousness that they are such — 
but they are godly, and he sheds a sense of 
good work about aU that he does. 

The chief characteristic of his way of teach- 
ing is revelation. He reveals the truth under 
his hand. He strives to open the scholar^s eyes 
to the meaning of the facts and things placed 
before him. He tries so to teach that he may 
set up an apprehensive action in the mind with 
which he has to do. This is the case whatever 
the subject of the lesson. It is so in the con- 
duct of religious instruction. A man who can 
thus stir and quicken the receptive powers, 
does another far truer service in the getting of 
Divine knowledge than if he were to crowd his 
memory with definitions of holiness and faith. 

Thus, too, we deliver men from the hard, 
painfcd impression which a stiff, mechanical 
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reading of the Bible is sure, sooner or later, 
to create. We free them from the bondage of 
the letter. We bring them within the sound 
of God's voice both in the world and in the 
Church. 

We do not so much lay down the law our- 
selves, as lead men to God who is the Head 
Master of the school of life, putting them 
into communion with His teaching Spirit by 
which He has promised to guide us into all 
truth. 

K we be true and earnest, and not mere 
pedants in religion, we shall by our renderings 
of Christianity in our lives and conversation 
keep on spreading the fire of God's grace, 
which can never be shut up in a man, but 
must be shed out by him, if it has entered into 
him at all. The Christian is himself God's 
chief vehicle in disseminating the knowledge 
of Christ. 

In so far as we catch the spirit of the Para- 
bles, in so far as the inspiring Jesus has kin- 
dled life in our hearts,, so we perceive Him and 
hear His voice eloquent in the scenes of the 

I 
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world, we enable others, to learn about the 
things which are unseen by those that are 
seen^ and find even in this dull earth and its 
doings a Parable of the kingdom of heaven. 



THE TEACHING OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 

TTTE have already seen that the teaching of 
Jesus is notable for its suggestive 
character. When His disciples asked Him 
why He spake unto the people in Parables^ He 
repHed, ''Because they seeing see not; and 
hearing they hear not, neither do they undef - 
stand/' That is, they were dull and slow to 
take in what was plainly set before them. 

In order that we may embrace and conceive 
a truth, we must, more or less, feel after and 
accept the germs of it ourselves. Thus Jesus 
was eminently the Sower of seed. He did not 
place full-grown trees in the field of God's 
kingdom. He did not nurse saplings of 
grace in a Spiritual hothouse and then plant 
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them out, but He sowed seed, with the pro- 
mise, made specially to such as heard His 
Parables, ^^ Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, *and he shall have more abundance; but 
whosoever hath not, &om him shall be taken 
away even that he hath/^ 

A hint sets us thinking, while we often fail 
to bite into a truth which is already thought 
out. It is better for most of us to feel that 
there is something to be learnt than to be 
presented with the smooth, hard result of 
another man^s learning. We may have this 
last and yet have it not. Seeing we see 
not, and hearing we hear not, neither under- 
stand. 

Hence Jesus, who spoke more plainly to 
such of His disciples as could apprehend the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, taught 
the people in Parables. He quickened slug- 
gish, and fed inquiring souls with partial reve- 
lations of truth. For them He drew the 
curtain of nature and social life but half aside, 
giving them in His Parables only glimpses 
into this treasure-house of God's wisdom. 
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and then leaving them to seek it for them- 
selves. 

But He spake in other ways, with authority i 
judging, replying to questions, and laying 
down laws of life. There were many truths 
which He showed unto His disciples and left 
as an inheritance to His Church, but which 
He did not utter in Parables. We will now 
therefore look at the teaching of Jesus as seen 
in His sentences, answers, and maxims. 

A careful reader of these may observe one 
mark which is common to them all. Jesus 
avoided minute and categorical statements, 
especially about those things which we believe 
to be most weighty and valuable. 

Men like definitions. They Want the Spiri- 
tual laws of Qod to be set forth in lucid order 
and settled by precise infallible decisions 
which they can turn to and consult. But it is 
remarkable .that Jesus did not satisfy this 
desire. He not only loved to convey His 
doctrine in a figure, as when He spake in 
Parables, but He commonly answered a ques- 
tion by a question, and when He uttered a 
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maxiin it was generally either the conclusion 
of some matter about which He had reasoned 
with His hearers, ,or some broad principle of 
life, rather than a rule for its conduct. He 
either turned the inquirer back upon himself 
at oncCj or left him with an answer so large 
that it did not directly fit the niceties of the 
question which had been put. In either case 
He appealed to the man^s own head and heart, 
not indeed as to another arbiter who stood 
without the matter and could form an inde- 
pendent, unbiassed opinion on the things of 
God; but in appealing to the man He really 
appealed to whatever there was of God within 
him. K he was " of God,'' '' of the truth,'' if he 
had the principle of truthfdlness, then he could 
hear His words. If the man had no such 
receptive power, then definitions could not 
impress nor questions arouse him. He was 
inaccessible to the influence of Jesus, who con- 
veyed His lessons only to such as were willing 
to seek for truth. Jesus would not give full 
and final directions which admitted of no 
farther inquiry. He would not lay down stiff 
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rules which took the matter wholly out of 
the man^s hand. He implicated those who 
addressed Him, or whom He addressed. 

This is seen in those passages in which He 
appears as the Judge of mankind. We may 
perceive this the better if we recollect that in 
the Old Testament the Divine voice of Judg- 
ment comes in the form of questions. From 
the first day of human disobedience in Para- 
dise up to the last years of Jewish corruption, 
God is represented as judging by questions. 
Adam feels them crowd around him. " Where 
art thou?" ''Who told thee that thou wast 
naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree?" And 
we know how unceasingly the old Prophets 
pleaded in the name of the Lord with the 
stubborn and superstitious Jews. 

After the same way Jesus, who knew what 
was in man, and what he needed, and what 
he might become, appears as the questioning 
Judge. This is seen again and again through- 
out His life. Even in the great Gospel picture 
of the last judgment. He is represented as 
silencing the guilty, not by smiting them on 
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the mouthy but by appealing to their own 
consciousness of the way in which they had 
treated such as were despised and rejected of 
men. 

We are all tempted to assail or creep round 
a compact and minute decision which comes to 
us from without^ and^ though we may be com- 
pelled to submit to it^ to question its justice. 
Hence Jesus puts His sentences in no such 
form as can be evaded or attacked^ but rests 
their acceptance finally upon the man^s own 
God-given sense of that which is true and 
right. He gives reasons even in uttering His 
woes. He makes Abraham say to the damned 
Dives, "Son, remember.'^ This marks Jesus 
eminently as the just Judge, ever separating 
the sheep from the goats, the wheat from the 
chaff. Sitting on the great white throne of 
Truth, He dispenses the sentences of His word 
in questions which lead the faithful on to 
a better knowledge of God, and make His 
adversaries ashamed before His face. 

And as with His judgments, so with His 
answers. When tempted by enemies and 
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appealed to by friends, He answered by ques- 
tions. These are so frequent as to deter 
quotation. Still, however familiar they may 
be, let us look at a few. A pompous lawyer 
asked Him, ^^ Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? ^' Jesus replied, '' What is written 
in the law, how readest thou?^' And when 
the man had quoted the law aright, but, 
feeling himself foiled by the rejoinder, ^' This 
do, and thou shalt live,^' put another question, 
^'Who is my neighbour?^' Jesus replies with 
the parable of the good Samaritan, adding at 
its close, " Which now of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among 
the thieves?'^ At first and last in this dia- 
logue He replies with an inquiry. It was His 
way of answering. When accused of pro- 
faning the Sabbath He replied to His accusers 
by putting questions which compelled them to 
admit that the exceptions to any rule about the 
observance of the Sabbath must be left to 
their own human divinely instructed sense of 
that which was needful and right. So also in 
other matters throughout the record of His 
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conversation. He perpetually answers by ques- 
tions. Even at the last we find Him using the 
same fashion of speech. He rebuked the vile 
eagerness of the multitude who came to appre- 
hend Him with the question, ''Are ye come 
out as against a thief, with swords and staves, 
for to take Me ? '' And He answered Pilate^s 
question by demanding, ''Sayest thou this 
thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of 
Mer^' 

And He replied to His followers after the 
same manner, meeting the ambition of James 
and John with the question, " Can ye drink of 
the cup that I drink of?^' and checking the 
zeal of Peter who had committed Him to the 
payment of the Temple dues with the inquiry, 
''What thinkest thou, Simon V* And in most 
cases He tested the petitions of those who 
came for cure by asking whether they had 
faith to be healed. Prom the day when as a 
child He replied to His mother's plaint by an 
inquiry — " How is it that ye sought Me V* — up 
to that on which He answered Philip's request 
that He would show him the Father by saying. 
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'^Hast thou been so long time with Me, and 
yet hast thou not known Me, Philip?^' we 
find Him constantly answering His Mends as 
well as His enemies by questions, as the best 
means for bringing them into contact with 
that Will which He obeyed Himself. 

And when He uses other forms of speech in 
teaching we find the same spirit indicated, 
even in places where we might least expect it- 
He not only judges and replies by questions, 
He lays down the law. How often do we 
meet with the august beginning of some dis- 
course, " Verily, verily, I say unto you.'^ And 
yet His maxims, though truly dogmatic, were 
not austerely prejudged. They were decisive, 
but they led to rather than announced a deci- 
sion. Some of the most famous of His great 
sayings appear at once in the shape of a ques- 
tion, such as, '^ What shall a man be profited, if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?^' Others are closely associated with an 
inquiry, such as, ^^ Every one that asketh 
receiveth,^' to which He immediately adds, 
'^ What man is there of you, whom if his son 
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ask breads will he give him a stone V* Others 
are the conclusion of a discourse, '^Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect/' or " 80 the last shall be 
first, and the first last; for many be called, but 
few chosen'/' Others again are followed by an 
explanation, or have some reason assigned for 
them, such as His prohibition of swearing, 
which is enforced by the consideration that we 
really have no power to give effect to our 
oaths, inasmuch as we cannot command heaven 
or earth, nor even make one hair white or 
black. 

A long list of such examples might be given. 
It would be well worth the reader's while to 
search the Gospels carefully through with an eye 
to these characteristics of our Lord's teaching 
by sentences and maxims. It will be found as 
a rule, that even where He taught with autho- 
rity, and not by Parable or figure. He did not 
lay down a naked arbitrary rule which decided 
the matter at once from without, but pointed 
to some principle capable of application by 
His hearers, or in some way appealed to their 
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inner sense, whicli compelled them either to 
answer or condemn themselves. 

And this appears even in His treatment of 
the highest mysteries. I might instance His 
answer to the Sadducees concerning the resur- 
rection of the dead, which no one can study 
without feeling that he has come £u;ross a line 
of argument wholly diverse to that which is 
used by some dogmatists, and which appeals 
not to the analogy of nature, but to the sense 
we have of the eternal inseparable connexion 
between the righteous soul and the righteous 
God. God, He would say, cannot be the Grod 
of any thing that is dead. All Divine life is 
necessarily everlasting. 

But we cannot have a stronger example of 
His averseness to arbitrary dogmatism than in 
His reply to the Jews when they charged Him 
with blasphemy and offered to stone Him for 
saying " I and My Father are one.^' First He 
answers with a question : " Many good works 
have I showed you from My Father ; for which 
of these works do ye stone Me?^' They 
replied, ^^ For a good work we stone Thee not. 
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but for blasphemy^ because that Thon^ being a 
man^ makest Thyself Qod/^ Here was a dis- 
tmct challenge that He should either abate or 
make good His claim. And how does He meet 
it ? Not by peremptory assertion^ not by put- 
ting the question aside as too august and mys-> 
tenons for inquiry, but by appealing to His 
accusers' sense of truth in confirmation of His 
title as Son of God. Jesus answered, " Is it 
not written in your law, I said, Te are gods ? 
If He called them gods, unto whom the word 
of Gk)d came, and the Scripture cannot be 
broken, say ye of Him, whom the Father hath 
sanctified and sent into the world. Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said, I am the Son of 
God?'' 

Nor was this a mere thrust of Divine fence, 
intended to discomfit His enemies without 
entering into the merits of the charge brought 
against Himself, for Jesus goes on to show 
reason why they should admit His Sonship. 
'^ K I do not the works of My Father, believe 
Me not; but if I do, though ye believe not 
Me " (i. e. do not believe that I am the Son of 
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Grod merely because I claim that title), ^^believe 
the works ; that ye may know and believe that 
the Father is in Me, and I in Him/' Thus He 
supported the central truth of our Creed, not 
by the assertion of a right which He would not 
bend Himself to justify, not by laying down an 
absolute dogma and demanding assent on the 
ground that He had uttered it, and that there- 
fore there was an end of this matter, but by 
appealing to such witness of His relationship 
to God as His accusers had within their reach. 
We have now seen the leading charac- 
teristics of the teaching of Jesus. They reveal 
the principle which He followed, and which 
marks the nature and the influence of Perfect 
Man. The theological and scholastic world 
may be broadly divided between those who 
teach men wlnat to think, and those who teach 
them hcyw to think. Both profess to set facts 
before their scholars, but the former seek more 
to enforce fixed views about those facts than to 
prove that the facts are true and leave them to 
produce wholesome opinions. The latter rely 
more upon the power which God gives man to 
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draw conclusions from establislied facts tlian 
upon the power of the teacher to impart his 
own views. The former make it their aim to 
defend what they believe to be truth; the latter 
to discover truth, and to trust that it will 
defend them. 

It is for the Christian student to find out 
from the record of our Lord^s Parables, ques- 
tions, sentences, and maxims, to which of these 
two systems the teaching of Jesus belongs. It 
is well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest His words not only for the immediate 
comfort and guidance they give us in the con- 
duct of life, but in order that we may appre- 
hend and appreciate the claims of the great 
principles of education which prevail in Chris- 
tendom. It is well to ask which best becomes 
and promises to educe the Perfect Man. Does 
he use and is he formed by weighty dogmas 
which forge him irresistibly into shape, or 
truths which are submitted to his receptive 
powers, and by the perception and assimilation 
of which he grows into the right stature of 
man? 



THE SUFFERINGS & DEATH 
OF THE PERFECT MAN. 



rpHEEE is Bometliing in a very prosperous 
-*- man from which we shrink. We may 
wonder at him^ we may stand in the crowd 
and clap our hands as he goes by^ we may 
congratulate him on his good estate and point 
him out to others as the favourite of fortune, 
but in our tenderest moods, when our spirits 
are bare, or we are touched with the deeper 
sentiments of life, this manly tune, this brave 
procession of success grates upon us as the 
cheers and trumpets in the street do upon a 
man who is praying in the chamber or sitting 
by a death-bed. It is not that we are jealous, 
but we are conscious of something which jars 
with the craving humour of our souls. We 
yearn for sympathy and rest. But the man 
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high fed with good luck, who prances gaily 
by, seems to shut up our heart and drive us 
back upon ourselves. What does he know of 
those fine pulses of spiritual life which throb 
or &de as we are filled with hope or are cast 
down and perplexed? He may serve to point 
a triumph or adorn a holiday, but when we 
leave the shouts of the multitude to commune 
with ourselves and be still, his power fails to 
reach and satisfy us. He remains in the street 
and cannot enter into the secrets of our heart. 
Hence in the Perfect Man we gladly hail 
One who not only has all power given unto 
Him in heaven and in earth, but is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, tempted on all 
points like as we are. In Jesus we see not 
merely the mighty Conqueror taking His seat 
upon the right hand of God to the chorus of 
the heavenly host, and quickening His fol- 
lowers with the fire of victory, but the patient, 
suffering friend who knocks at our door when 
we are lonely, sad, or bitter, and comes in to ua 
ftdl of compassion and tender mercy. He not 
only cheers us by His sympathy, but He 
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teaches ns that those weaknesses and seeming 
failures which the strong world despises as 
signs of littleness and imperfection are not 
such in the sight of God^ but are the necessary 
accompaniments of that life which is perfected 
in Him. 

The bodily sufferings of Jesus are reckoned 
His heaviest by the world. Perhaps we look 
at them too much. We can see the wound in 
the flesh while we cannot see the wound in the 
spirit. Still it gives great strength to the 
band between us and Jesus to think that He 
felt hunger^ thirsty weariness^ and pain. It 
shows us that Christianity is no mere high- 
flown set of truths which exercise the spirit 
and the intellect alone^ but that it is mixed up 
with the commonest round of homely sense^ 
and concerns the taste and touch of all alike. 
Those who know little or nothing of the finer 
sorrows of life — those inheritors of blood which 
has been dulled through long generations by 
hard, fare and coarse toil — ^have One who can 
feel for them in Him who was hungry, buffeted, 
scourged, and spit upon* The Perfect Man is 
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not separated from the poorest drudge. The 
highest station among men is but iQ filled by 
one who has no feeling for the meanest pains 
of man and beast. He who is truly great is 
the closest friend of the small; and any pro- 
fessed superiority to the vulgar pains of life 
only shows an ignorance of what life really is. 
Hence we hail in the thirsty weariness^ and 
bodily sufferings of Jesus that sign of His 
humanity which unites Him to the simplest 
and most earthly among ourselves. 

But we must not make too much of these 
things, nor try to show that they were laid 
most heavily upon Him. We have read of 
tortures so hideous, exquisite, and prolonged, 
as to exceed any bodily pains which soon 
ended in death. The troubles of Jesus were 
not chiefly in the flesh. He was a Man of Sor- 
rows and acquaiuted with grief. It is here 
that we may best find sympathy in Him, and 
learn that the holiest life, the purest mind, and 
the most perfect faith may be accompanied and 
marked by the deepest heaviness and vexation 
of heart. 
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There is no more miscliieyous fallacy than 
to suppose that a godly man is necessarily a 
cheerful one, in the common sense of the word, 
or to think that we C£ui test our progress 
towards the measure of the stature of Christ 
by the satisfaction of our own souls. 

It is true that Divine melancholy and vexa- 
tion of heart is concealed in some good Chris- 
tians by a natural force and warmth of dispo- 
sition, but often beneath the most vigorous 
and genial utterances of these men there may 
be perceived a vein of sadness and tender 
sentiment which characterizes the inner life. 
Their words are often bright and sweet, like 
flowers; but they are like the flowers in a 
country grave-yard. They are natural, but 
they spring out of mournful, consecrated 
ground. Thus the devoted Christian may 
show a sunny surface to the passer-by, and 
really rejoice in the expression of much that is 
obviously gladsome to others, while yet all 
along his life is rooted in the grieved and 
sorrowful Jesus. 

The higher a man's aim, and the more 
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devoted his will to the service of Gt)d, so 
much the more sensitive is he to the pressure 
of the evil which encircles him. Large and 
tender hearts are wounded on all sides^ while 
the small and hard pass on untouched. Smiles 
and sunshine are natural^ and God in Hig 
mercy permits us to rejoice in many good 
things of this life; but the great Ones of the 
Earthy those who bear chief witness to the 
unseen, are often marked by a spirit of sadness 
in the ;udst of their stren^h. This was con- 
spicuous in Him who stands high above the 
highest. Jesus was beset with sorrows. His 
face may have shone upon the mount, and the 
fashion of His countenance have been altered 
as He prayed, but when the voice had past 
and He was come down to the multitude, it 
was to bewail the unbelief of His disciples, 
saying, '^O faithless and perverse generation, 
how long shall I be with you ? how long shall 
I suffer you?^' The joy that was set before 
Him, and for which He endured the cross, 
despising the shame, did not save Him from 
the sickness of dismay and the bitterness of 
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disappointment. As num He not only mar- 
veiled at the faith of the centurion and unbe- 
lief of the Nazarenes^ but mourned over the 
stubbornness and ignorance of those whom He 
loved. He was misapprehended^ and He knew 
it. He would have gathered His people toge- 
ther unto Him^ and they would not come. 
Their perverse expectations and mistaken offers 
of honour drove Him to escape in prayer. 
Their Hosannahs, their wayside cheers, made 
Him weep. His persecutioLo wa. th^ more 
bitter because it came from the Church rather 
than from the world. Pilate was, after all, 
but the tool of the priest. As far as he him- 
self cared, or was concerned in the matter, 
Pilate was the only one who had a word to say 
for Jesus. While Jesus yearned to fulfil the 
law and declare its spirit, the expounders of 
the law were his chief opponents. The charges 
brought against Him were of blasphemy and 
ixngodliness. In a very sore and trying sense 
He came unto His own and His own received 
Him not. In the eyes of the Church as well 
as of the world no one met with so little sue- 
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cess as He. He passed away ; and to the priest> 
and to the magistrate, and to those who held 
by them. His name was at first a by-word of 
reproach and failure. This, however, was fore- 
shadowed in His life. While He lived His 
brethren did not believe in Him. Though 
crowds sometimes followed Him, few of Hid 
words appeared to take root, few of His fas- 
tenings to hold. The people were quick to 
take offence. Once they fell off so coldly on all 
sides that in the sorrow of desertion He turned 
even to His chosen twelve, with the question^ 
" Win ye also go away ? '' Brimming with love 
towards all, solaced by no spirit of resentment, 
which consoles small minds when they are 
repulsed. He went His way, healing, pleading, 
praying, and yet conscious of incessant mis- 
apprehension, until at last, while He still clung 
to the comfort of human sympathy, and tried 
to wring some support even out of His weary 
disciples, pleading with plaintive love, '^ Whatj 
could ye not watch with Me one hour ? '' He 
is forsaken even by them, and left alone — alone 
with Him who is the sole hope of man. 
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Such^ in some degree^ and at some time^ is 
the lot not only of every true leader of man- 
kind^ but of every true member of Christ. He 
who aims high must be content to make his 
pilgrimage in solitude^ though he marches ever 
in the throng of crowds. And thus through- 
out the life of Jesus He is joined to us in His 
sufferings. 

Nor as man is He separated from man at 
the last. If His ministry was sad throughout^ 
if He was checked and crossed^ if the point of 
His words seemed often to miss those at 
whom they were aimed^ if He seldom smiled^ 
if He was worn with work, dismayed at 
the weakness of men^s faith, the vanity of 
their rehgion and the blindness and coldness 
of their hearts, if He was misunderstood by 
those who loved, slandered by those who 
hated, and forsaken by those who had followed 
Him, yet for the last there was reserved a 
depth of distress beneath the lowest grief that 
had yet oppressed Him. We cannot follow 
the sinking of His soul when He sweated with 
dread and fell upon His &ce in the utter- 
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most angnish of prayer. We cannot tell the 
thoughts which set Him to mourn upon the 
cross sayings ''My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?'' We cannot know the 
high-wound agony of that moment when His 
life of suffering came to its last intolerable 
point, and He cried with a loud voice and gave 
up the ghost. 

But even in this we may be cheered by our 
relationship to Him. We learn that if so be 
we are not tortured with the consciousness 
that we are fighting against the Holy Ghost 
who temples within us, we may be sorely 
acquainted with grief and yet be on the high- 
road to heaven. 

The man who strives to do the will of God 
may have his moments of transfiguration when 
he is, as it were, caught up into heaven, and 
enters into the communion of saints with a 
fulness which no common spiritual intercourse 
on earth can reach \. but he soon returns to the 
tribulation of this world. He that would go 
unto perfection, which is the true aim of the 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ, must 
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not expect to be above his Lord. He must 
make up his mind to be in his own small way 
thwarted^ misunderstood^ forsaken. He must 
be ready to forego the sweets of selfish indig- 
nation. It is not for him to turn upon the 
stupidest, cruellest opponent with contempt. 
He must submit to all this by the inevitable 
law which had its greatest fulfilment in the 
perfection of his Captain by sufferings. And 
he must expect the operation of the law not 
only on grand occasions, those great festivals 
and fasts of the inner life when our forces 
seem to be called out and put under arms as 
for some great and special effort, but on dull 
days when he is menaced by no honourable 
foes, when he is called to bear some petty 
annoyance or discharge some trifling duty. 
He must be ever willing to be misunderstood 
by man, if the face of God, on which his eye 
is fixed, shows an approving glance. 

And he must be prepared for worse than 
this. He must expect sometimes to have 
God^s face hidden, to look up towards the sun 
of his life and see nothing but clouds, to open 
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his soul to the dew of grace and feel it smitten 
by the hail. He must have some touches of 
that last terrible Christlike loneliness^ when the 
darkness closes round and he is compelled to 
stand still and cry aloud in the nighty without 
answer or return. These moments when God 
seems to hide His face and take His hand out 
of ours belong to the true following of Jesus. 

May be they cloud the last hours of a 
faithful life more often than we think. When 
the spent soldier's brain is duU and his pulse 
weak, when his battle-worn spirit is loosening 
itself from the harness of the flesh, and those 
who stand by catch only hints and fragments 
of the half-entangled thought, we cannot judge 
of the joy with which the soul struggles into 
the freedom of a higher life. To us comes the 
sound of the last blow^ against its old enemies, 
which may seem to close cruelly around it, 
while in truth it is not there, but already safe 
in the hands of the upbearing angels. In 
some we may see the victory unclouded, but 
in others we may hear only the echo of that 
plaint of Jesus, as He said His psalms upon the 
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cross, ''My God, My Grod, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me V^ while we miss the deep root of 
joy which made Him say, '' Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit/' 

Thus Jesus teaches us even in His agony 
and in His very death. There is that in it 
which most tenderly associates Him with 
ourselves, which we can apprehend, and which 
touches us in the most close and homely way. 
He does not leave us as Moses is represented 
to have left the people, in order to die alone; 
but we follow Him throughout. It is true 
that we stand by a cross and not by a couch, 
but we see in Him those touches and accom- 
paniments of dissolution which often mark the 
common mystery of death among ourselves. 
They are mightily greater than ours, but they 
are human; they bring us within the awful 
circle of His last agonies, we may continue 
with Him in His tribulation. We see His 
dread. His faintness. His thirst. We hear His 
prayer. His cry. We behold, in its greatest 
fulfilment, that fine and thoughtful tender- 
ness for others which in some degree and at 
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some times is mysteriously mixed with fearful 
shrinkings in the last hours of dying saints. 
*' When Jesus saw His mother, and the disciple 
standing by whom He loved. He said unto His 
mother. Woman, behold thy son! Then 
saith He to the disciple. Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her unto 
his own home/' 

And when Jesus bowed His holy head, and 
all was hushed; when the people who had 
come to that sight smote their breasts and 
returned, the death of Jesus still holds us 
close with cords of homely love. They wrapped 
Him in linen. They tied a napkin about His 
head. They laid Him in the grave. There 
is that throughout, from the sweat of dread, 
when He thrilled at the drawing nigh of 
death, to the ministration of the women who 
did their tender office to His body, which joins 
Him to us even unto the end. Thus we see 
the whole mystery of dying gone through by 
the Perfect Man. No circumstances of in- 
dignity nor after-triumph should veil from us 
the stages of His human death. 
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There is another lesson in the Cross and the 
scene of which it is the sign. It is impossible 
for us to realize that scene. The crucifixion 
has never been painted. No artist, however 
sincere, has had either the daring or the power 
to set it before us as it was. The pencil and 
the brush fail to represent the details of such a 
death. They are too coarse and horrible to find 
expression in a mere picture. True, every stage 
in the agony of Jesus has been made, again and 
again, the subject of representation \ but all have 
left us with a feeling that there must have been 
much more behind which no artist could set 
down. We are familiar with the various 
'* renderings'' of the trial in the judgment- 
hall, the scourging, the act of crucifixion, and 
the figure of Jesus on the Cross. But in every 
one that I ever saw there is a special halo of 
solemnity shed around the scene. There is a 
redeeming air of sad poetry about it, whic^i is 
heightened by the patience of that Divine face 
and the wondering misery of the white-haired 
mother and the weeping Magdalene. 

We can find no true picture of the cruci- 
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fixion. But this we can do : we can steadfastly 
resist that conception of it which dims our 
sense of its terrible truth; we can refuse 
to let it stand apart from the worid of rude- 
ness and suffering in one of sentiment and 
religious romance. Knot, we miss that quick 
sense of the Lord's sympathy with men which 
sanctified the tribulation of the first disciples^ 
and may consecrate our own, however coarse 
and hard it may be. 

In these days the cross is an ornament. It 
is now jewelled, gilt, pretty. It tinkles among 
the trinkets of the mincing girl, who hangs it 
round her neck before the glass. It is worn 
by the painted harlot as well as by the simple 
nun. We forget its rudeness, its burning, 
blushing shame. We cannot call up the scene 
in the guard-room, when the rough-handed, 
loud-laughed soldiers ^' took him aside,'' and 
the .slaves found One whom they could insult 
without rebuke or stint. They might let fling 
their vile sport upon Him now. He was 
beneath respect. They gathered unto Him the 
whole band of soldiers. They had Him to 
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themselves for a time. They stripped Him. 
We camiot realize that scene. When they had 
done He was too faint and sick to carry His 
cross. No one it seems would touch the vile 
thing, perhaps already stained with use. They 
laid hold on one Simon, a Cyrenian, "coming out 
of the country,^' and on him, a frightened pea- 
sant, sunburnt and sandalled, they laid the cross 
to bear it after Jesus. We cannot fully appre- 
hend the scene when His friends stood afar ofif 
beholding, and the greedy staring mob alone 
closed round the soldiers who stooped down 
about their work. We cannot picture the 
naked shame of those hours when He was 
lifted up, and they who loved Him most could 
only creep to the foot of the cross, in tear- 
blind impotent distress. 

And yet all this at which we glance with 
sickening awe, and had sometimes rather clothe 
in pathos and sweet sentiment, is intended to 
shed upon our life a stem sense of work to be 
done and pains to be borne. The Cross is the 
emblem of our faith : not a faith which lets us 
sit apart in smiling cushioned ease while the 
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rough sacrifice is wrought outside by a devoted 
substitute, who calls in to share the sweets of 
triumph when the strife is over and the battle 
won. No : if we suffer we shall also reign 
with Him. The bitter death of Jesus on the 
cross is an eternal protest against that tender 
love of peace and comfort which so often dims 
the Christian's sense of duty and devotion. It 
is well to fix that scene of agony in our minds 
that the sight of it may shame our nicety and 
daintiness. How can we scheme for ease and 
praise alone in this short pilgrimage of life ? 
We profess to be followers of Jesus, and then 
we shrink and vrince at sharp work, or com- 
plain because we are misapprehended or 
overlooked, or we smile at vulgar flattery. 
Dare we in the face of the cross, and the 
tempting sweetness of sin, suppose that it is 
easy to do God's will? Dare we think that 
He who set up a living crucifix before a sensual 
world in teaching it the highest aims and hopes 
of man, is so pleased with our petty perform- 
ances and feeble benevolence that when He 
sees one of us moderating his desires, or 
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makiiig some safe protest for the truths or of 
his abundance giving more largely than others 
to some good work^ He at once sheds the 
peace Divine upon that man's life ? No^ indeed. 
The Christian's course is a strife throughout^ 
in which the soldier learns to hold his life in 
his hand^ despising those Httle triumphs of 
success and stings of disappointment which 
he meets with day after day. His aim is dis- 
tant and high. He feels that he cannot take 
his armour off as long as he can strike a blow. 
He can never say that he has finished his work 
on this side of death^ or death-like incapacity. 
When that comes it may find him as it found 
Jesus^ more lonely and sorrowful than ever. 
He may feel his toils and grief and shame accu- 
mulate with grovring force up to the last 
moment, when he bows his head, and gives 
up the ghost. That may be the passage of the 
noblest Christian through this world; and 
yet we are plied with pretty modem pictures 
of Christian progress, as if the ideal life were 
marked by comfort and material success. John 
Bunyan knew better than that. He makes 

L 2 
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lis hero step into the dark river with his 
harness on his back^ and ''when he addressed 
himself to the water^ he began to sink^ and a 
great darkness and horror fell upon him so that 
he could not see. Tea, sometimes he would 
be quite gone down/^ 

A man must dismiss at once and for life the 
expectation of getting any earthly profit or 
comfort out of his. faith, if he commits himself 
to the communion of Jesus, i. e. of supposing 
that earthly blessing is the thing to be aimed 
at, or is a grand chief consequence of that 
communion. Blessings accompany it here, but 
they are, as it were, accidents of faith. The 
perfect man is not necessarily a successful one, 
as the world counts success. He is a mere 
servant in the hand of God, and is freed only 
through death. That is as essential a step in 
his being as birth. It may be that God will 
not set him sharp pains, and then his profound 
dependence upon God, and freedom from care 
for the morrow, will enable him to enjoy 
sunshine, health, human love, and intellectual 
exercise with an exquisite wholesomeness of 
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appetite such as those who seek first after 
these things n^ver reach. But he takes them 
all as wayside gifts. They are neither his 
wages nor his aim. They are God^s, as much 
as he is God^s himself. 

Priests never spake a truer word than when 
they said of Jesus, " He saved others, Himself 
He cannot save.'' It is impossible for the 
perfect man to save himself. For him there is 
no rest while there is need for the truth to be 
sought and said, and he has power to work 
and to endure. He must expect to fight on 
unto the end. The shouting crowds who hail 
the conquering Christian hero have no place 
on earth. He enlists for life. When once he 
has joined the army in good earnest his home 
is Heaven. There alone he can put aside his 
armour and bear the palm. There alone he 
can lay him down in peace and take his rest. 



THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
PERFECT MAN. 



rjlHERE is often a profound and special quiet 
"^ after a storm, when the waves settle, the 
sun shines, the flowers open, and the bird 
sings in the still air. Thus, too, there is often 
a mystic pause after the shock of some great 
grief, when we feel unexpectedly hushed; a 
pause before the burst of sorrow when we 
realize our loss. 

Thufl it seemed to be with the friends of 
Jesus. All was over. The footmarks were 
fresh in the dust on Calvary> but the crowds 
were gone, and the crosses were empty. So 
the friends of Jesus rested: some in timid 
bewilderment, behind poor bolts and bars, 
checking their whispers and holding their 
breath as a passing footfall seemed to stop at 
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their gate. But there is a beautiful homely 
touch about the behaviour of others. They 
rested^ and prepared spices and ointment for 
His burial. These were the patient^ loving 
women, who so often outride the storm of 
sorrow better than men. They had staggered 
at the shock of their Master's apprehension. 
They had beheld while the mob jeered and the 
soldiers gambled by the cross of the dying 
Jesus. They had borne the strain of that 
terrible day. They had heard His loud cry 
when He bowed His head and gave up the 
ghost. And yet they are not prostrate; but 
prepare sadly to pay the last loving offices to 
the body of their Lord. They rested, and 
prepared spices and ointments for His burial. 

And He rested. His body lay still : surely 
with that mystic calm upon His face which we 
have seen settle down upon features which 
have just been wrung with pain and haggard 
with the sorrow of years. There is a rest of 
some sort in the grave itself. The corpse of 
Jesus has consecrated it. But this is not the 
true rest to the dead man. It is the bastard. 
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sentimental rest longed for by the hasty, the 
disappointed, and the desolate. This was not 
the true repose of Jesus, though it be scented 
with the odour of His holiness. His body 
rested in the garden-grave ; and all that Sab- 
bath day the simple Easter flowers opened 
their mouth toward heaven and said their para- 
ble of the resurrection in sweetness and silence. 
But though His body lay there, His ghost was 
gone. He had given it up. It is a thought 
which can never fade, that while we look at the 
dead man^s quiet face, that which made him 
what he was to others, to us, and to himself, is 
not dead, but passed away out of the flesh 
into the boundless kingdom, even while the 
last echoes of life die down in the empty 
house. 

But Jesus rose. He came again, the same 
and yet not the same. And His humamty ia 
not divorced from ours, even in this last passage 
of His life. The resurrection of Jesus teaches 
us not only the rest but the rise of the man, 
Man is not full-grown without death. That is, 
as it were, only a knot in the stem of his 
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stature. We cannot indeed tell the process by 
whicH the fibres of his life spread themselves 
ont again^ and he enters into a new period of 
his being, to come to its full flower and finiit 
in the upper air and sunshine of heaven, but at 
all times, especiaUy when we have given up the 
ghost, our life is hid with Christ in God. We 
cannot tell what is prepared for them that love 
or them that hate Him. It cannot be judged 
by sense. 

True, the Bible, in speaking to us about 
death and the resurrection, is compelled to use 
human language, and adapt itself to thoughts 
which are admitted by the gate of the eye, 
the ear, and the touch; but when we have 
examined all the sayings which refer to a 
future life we feel that we have not enough to 
construct a risen man. We cannot explain to 
ourselves the process or the result of his re-» 
newed creation. We repose on the assurance 
which is shed into our own hearts, and sup* 
ported to the minds of many by the general 
analogy of growth, that he lives stiU, after 
another fashion, the entrance into which he 
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who has fought the fight of faith may feel sure 
will be gain. 

We have this assnrance^ mystic, irresistible, 
wide-spread, shared in some measure by the 
pagan of old and the heathen of to-day, felt by 
the 'Civilized and the savage. Their expecta- 
tions may be material or shadowy, refined or 
grotesque, but they all bear witness to a firm 
belief that there is another life beyond death. 
And the heart or soul of each in its most 
unguarded and natural moments joins in the 
great crowd of testimony. We may indeed so 
strain ourselves to put our thoughts about it 
into order, and so weary our reason to con- 
struct a picture of a future life, as to suffer 
from reaction and fall into a cold collapse of 
doubt ; but the quick instinct of our spiritual 
nature, recovers and reasserts itself, rising 
confidently above the cloud of questionings, 
and either in moments of fear or glad ecstasy 
of heart, filling us with an assurance which we 
can neither dismiss nor explain, that what we 
call death is not an end of life to us. 

While, however, the resurrection of Jesus 
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and the things whicli are said concerning it in 
the New Testament go to show ns that oar 
humanity is joined with that of the Perfect 
Man when He passes beyond oar present sights 
we are not gratified by any such discovery as 
explains the nature of that state which follows 
the dissolution of this frame. Take^ for in- 
stance^ firsts the famous illustration of St. Paul : 
"That which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die: and that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 
bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain: but God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own 
body. ....... So also is the resurrection of 

the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is 
raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour ; 
it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness ; 
it is raii^ed in power: it is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body.^' 

We address ourselves to these pregnant 
words with an eager desire to wring out of 
them some clear conception of our future life. 
But when we look close, we find the expected 
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analogy fails us. The buried body of the man 
perishes without a sign, retains no germ of 
life. It returns wholly to the dust, whereas 
the grain of wheat does not die till it has 
fructified, and raised a living successor above 
the mould. K you kill the wheat, you make 
its resurrection impossible. St. Paul gives an 
illustration, rather than an analogy which is 
scientifically exact. He would say, ''You, in 
your small circle and experience of sowing for 
a second life, see that the common com goes 
through a change, and lives yet, though it be 
lost sight of for a while. With how much 
nobler a change must not we expect man to 
live again ?^^ 

Indeed we could hardly suppose that man, 
with all his marvellous capabilities, would be 
advanced into a higher stage of life after the 
same material fashion as the senseless com. 
Nay, the com is not raised into a nobler stage 
of being when it springs from the soil beneath 
which it has been buried. The grain which 
rises from the ground is no better, is not less 
perishable than the grain we sow. It has its 
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resurrection only to decay as its parent-seed 
decayed. It really has no higher life. 

Still there is something in the general 
analogy of nature— at which we are surely 
encouraged to look by the illustration of St. 
Paul — ^which seems to support man^s spiritual 
assurance of immortality. For nature does 
not really move in an incessant circle. It is 
not merely that things are ever being drawn 
up into a higher use^ as the rain and soil into 
the grass^ and the grass into the body of the 
lower animal^ and that in turn into some other 
frame^ for these go back again to their dust^ 
to the elements of which they are composed; 
but higher forms present themselves in the 
history of life. And in man we seem to see 
not only the fulfilment of the plan of organic 
life, of which there are imperfect realizations 
beneath him, but the introduction of a new 
phase and prospect of life. In man we have 
not mere instinct to follow, but intelligent 
consciousness of God^s laws. He is marked 
not merely by an ability to fill the place in 
which he is put, but by a yearning after a 
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higher life^ which in many instances increases 
to the last moment in which we can hold 
communion with him. 

Is this alone of all the appetites and expec- 
tations of man groundless ? Has not this 
something to do with the mysterious preser- 
vation of identity when he puts off this flesh 
and passes away out of our sight ? May there 
not be an analogy between the introduction of 
higher forms of life in nature and the being 
clothed with the spiritual body of which St. 
Paul speaks ? Will man never see of the 
travail of his soul? Is the resurrection of 
Christ, of the Perfect Man, thus a revelation 
not of any new law, but of the onward pro- 
gress of the great plan whereby God contem- 
plated the high estate of man when He first 
brought him into this world, in the image and 
likeness of Himself? Do we not see in th© 
risen life of Jesus a connexion between the 
life of man as it exists here, and its advance- 
ment into another state ? The Scripture record 
which we have of the risen Jesus brings before 
us a state of life which is human, and yet, in 
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respect to the knowledge whidi we have of 
the plan and progress of God's creation^ super- 
human. Jesus comes and goes after a strange 
fashion^ and yet He is able to hold intercourse 
with man as man. Have we not in His a 
glimpse of our own future life — some light 
thrown upon the fulfilment of the wide-spread, 
deep-felt appetite of immortality? Besides 
saying, " God would not have implanted this 
appetite in man unless it had some future 
answer," may we not see some realization of 
it in the revelation of the risen Jesus ? 

In Him would appear the firstfruit of the new 
creation, revealed to men enough to impress 
them with a conviction of its reality so deep 
as to mould their whole faith and lives. It is 
certain that aU the force and hope of the early 
Christians lay in their sure belief in their 
Master's resurrection. Without it, indeed, it 
would seem that we should have had no record 
of His work. His words, and His death. The 
Apostles thought that all was over. Their 
hopes of the redemption of Israel were dissi- 
pated when Jesus was put to death. They 
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went back to their homes and trades. To 
them His mission was a failnre. The history 
of Jesus sprang into life because they saw 
Him alive again after He had died. That 
made His history into a gospel. That human 
and yet superhuman reappearance of Jesus was 
the ground upon which the New Testament 
and Christianity was built. '' K Christ be 
not risen/' said St. Paul, " our faith is vain.'' 

In Him, then, who sets before us the per- 
fection of every phase of life, who shows us 
the true aim and mission of man, who teaches 
us to learn, work, suffer, and die, we see what 
as yet we "may of fiiture humaji life, of the 
higher state into which we enter through 
death. Thus, passing from the plainer sight 
of Jesus when He fulfilled the conditions of 
human life up to death, we behold, with awe, 
a vision of Perfect Man in Him when risen. 

But let us not court disappointment, and 
run the risk of unfairly dimming our sense of 
immortality, by curious efforts to realize to 
ourselves the nature of what St. Paul calls a 
'^ spiritual body." Let us rather bend our 
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whole mind to the thought that as we admit 
and use the Spirit of Jesus here^ as we sin- 
cerely strive to follow the blessed steps of His 
most holy life, so we best continue with Him 
in whatever state God, His Father and our 
Father, has prepared for them that love Him. 



THE END. 
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Forming the Advent Volume of the " Ascetic Library," a Series 
of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading 
from Catholic Sources. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Square Crown 8vo. 5j-. 

The History of the Church of Ireland. 

In Eight Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 

By Chr. Word»worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, formerly 
Canon of Westminster and Archdeacon. 

Crown 8vo. 6tf. 
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The Virgin's Latnp : 

Frayeis and Derout Exercises for English Sisters, chiefly 
composed and selected by the late Rev. J. M. Keal«| D.D., 
Founder of St Maigaret's, East Grinstead. 

Small. 8vo. 3f* td^ 

The Sword and The Keys. 

The CivU Power in its Relations to The Church; considered 
with Special Reference to the Court oi Final Ecclesiastical 
Appeal in England* With Appendix containing all Statutes 
on which the jurisdiction of that Tribunal over Spiritual Causes 
is Founded, and also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments delivered by 
it since those published by the Lord Bishop of London in 1865. 
By James Wayland Joyce, M.A., Rector of Burford, Salop. 

8vo. los; 6</. 

Spiritual Life. 

By John James, D.D., late Canon of Peterborough, Author 
of a "Comment on the Collects of the Church of England," 
&c. 

x3mo. ^. 

Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 

By the Rev. W. H. Eidlsy, M. A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Old Testament— Genesis and Exodus. 
New Testament— St. Luke and St. John. 
Crown 8yo. 2j. each. 

The Doctrine of the Church of Eng-- 

land, as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Au- 
thority of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 
1536 and 1662. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt. 

8vo. p, 6d, 
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Selections from Modem French Au^ 

thois. With En^ish Notes and Introdnctoiy Notice. 
By Haul Van LMiit Frencft Master at Cheltenham Collie. 
Fart I. — ^Honor^ de Balxac 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 



Miscellaneous Poems. 

By Henzy Frandi Lyte, M. A. 

New EditioH, Small 8va 5^ 



A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the 

Holy Bible. 
By JohnHenzyBliutyM.A. ' 

Small 8vo. %s, td. 

Vox Ecclesice Anglicance : on the 

Church Ministry and Sacraments. A Selection of Passages 
from the Writings of the Chief Divines of the Church of 
England. With short Introductions and Notices of the Writers. 
By George 0. Perzy, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector 
of Waddington, Rural Dean, and Proctor for the Diocese of 
Lincoln. 

Crown 8vo. (w. 



England versus Rome : a Brief Hand- 

book of the Roman Catholic Controversy, for the use of Mem- 
bers of the English Church. 

By Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

i6mo. ' 2x. 6^. 
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Uber Precum Publicarum EcclesicB 

AMrUcaiiae. 

A enlielmo Bright, A.M., et Petro OoUnnith Xadd, A.M. , 
Fresbyteris, ColI^;ii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine 
redditus. 

In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. 
New EdUwru Small 8vo. 6/. 

Sketches of the Rites and Customs of 

the Greco-Russian Church. 

By H. G. Bomaaoit With an Introductory Notice by the 
Author of * • The Heir of ReddyfTe. " 

Crown 8vo. 7j. M ^ - 

Annals of the Bodleian Library, Ox-- 

ford, firom its Foundation to A.D. I867; containing an Account 
of the various collections of printed books and MSS. there pre- 
served ; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library 
of the University. 

By W. B. Xacray, M. A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplin 
of Magdalen and New Colleges. 

8V0. I2X. 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of 

the Book of Common Prayer. 
By John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

iSmall 8vo. ax. &£ 

The Mysteries of Mount Calvary, 

By Antonio do Onovara. 

Forming the Lent Volume of the "Ascetic Library," a Series 
of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from 
Catholic Souires. Edited by the Rev. Orbj 8hipley, MA. 
Square crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 
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yestiarivfH Christianvm: the Origin 

and Gradual Development of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in 
the Church, as evidenced by Monuments both of Literature 
and of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the present time. 

By the Rev. Wluurton B. Xaniott, M.A., F.S. A. (sometime 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Asnstant-Masto: at 
Eton), Select Preacher in the University, and Preacher, by 
licence from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. 

Royal 8vo. 38J; 

The Annotated Book of Common 

Prayer; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by John Henry Bloat, M. A. 

Third EdiiUfn, Imperial 8vo, 361-. 
lAXge paper Edition, royal 4to, 3/. 31. 

Th? Prayer Book Interleaved ; 

-with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text, by the Rev. W. X. Campion, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queens' College and Rector of St Botolph's, 
and the Rev. W. J. Boamoat* M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St Michael's, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Sly. 
Fourth Edition, Small 8vo. 7j. 6(/. 

Flowers and Festivals ; or, Directions 

for the Floral Decorations of Churches. With coloured Illus- 
trations. 

By W. A. Baopott, of & Paul's Cathedral, late Clerk d 
.Magdalen Collie, and CcHnmoner of S. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

. Square crown Svo. y. 
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Sermons for Children ; being Twenty^ 

dgM Short Readings, addressed to the Children of St. Mar- 
garet's Home, East Giinstead. 

By the late Rev. J. K. Keale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College. 

Second Edition* Small 8vo. {In the press,) 

Selections from Aristotle's Organon. 

Edited by John B. Xagrath, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By 8. Baring-Oonld, M.A., Author of *' Post-Mediaeval 
Preachers," &c. With Illustrations. 
First and Second Series. New Edition, Complete in one volume. 

Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Household Theology: a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c &c 
ByJ.H. Blunt, M.A. 

Third Edition. SmaU 8vo. y, 6d. 



Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D., Warden of St Augustine's 
College, Canterbury. 

Large type. Small 8vo. %s» Cd, 
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Scripture Acrostics. 

By the Author of " The Last Sleep of the Christian Child." 
With Key. Square i6mo. ax. 



T^ Sacraments and Sacramental Or- 

(linances of the Church ; being a Plain Exposition of their 
History, Meaning, and Effects. 
By John Htnxy Blunt, M. A. 

Small 8vo. 4r. 6c/. 



Soimime : a Story of a Wilful Ufe. 

Small 8vo. 3/. 6^. 



Catechesis ; or, Christian Instruction 

preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
By Charles Wordaworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

Neuj aitd cheaper Edition, Small 8vo. 2x. 



The Annual Register: a Review of 

Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868 ; being 
the Sixth Volume of an improved Series. 

8vo. {Nearly ready. ) 

%• The Volumes fir 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867 may be had^ 

price i8j. each, • 
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Thomas h Kempis, Of the Imitation of 

Christ. 
A carefully revised translation, elegantly printed \vith red borders. 

i6mo. 3x. fid. 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, is,, or in Wrapper, 6d, 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 

By Jeremy Taylor^ D.D., Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 
Dromore. 

A New Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 

i6mo. 2s. dd. 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 
Dromore. 

A New Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 

. i6mo. 2j. td. 

Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, is, 

•,it* The Holy Living and Holy Dying may be had bound together 

in One Volume. $s. 

A Short and Plain Instruction for the 

better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is an- 
nexed, the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps 
and Directions. 

By Thomai Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 
New and complete Edition, elegantly printed with rubrics and 
borders In red. i6mo. {^Nearly ready,) 

Introduction to the Devout Life. 

From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
Of Geneva. 
A New Translation. 

i6mo. {In the Press,) 
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Dean Alford's Greek Testament. 

With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of 
Schools, and for Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged by 
Bradley H. Alford, M.A«, Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester; 
late Scholar of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. \os, dd. 

Thoughts on Personal Religion ; being 

a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. 
By Edward Xeyriok Gonlbnm, D. D. , Dean of Norwich. 
New Edition, Small 8va 6^. 6^^. 
An edition for presentation, Two Volumes, small Svo* lOf. 6^. 

Also^ a Cheap Edition, 3/. (id. 

Six Short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lectures 

at S. Alban the Mart3rr, Holbom. 
By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. 

Fourth Edition, Small 8vo. \s. 

Daily Devotions ; or, Short Morning 

and Evening Services for the use of a Churchman's Household. 
By the Ven. Charles C. Gierke, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

i8mo. \s, 

A Fourth Series of Parochial Sermons, 

preached in a Village Church. 
By the Rev. Charles A. Heortley, D.D., Rector of Fenny 
. Compton, Warwickshire, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Small 8vo. 5^. 6d^. 
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Popular Objections to the Book of 

Common Prayer ponsidered, in Four Sermons on the Sunday 
Lessons in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed, with a Preface on the existing Lectionary. 
By Edward Xeyriok Gtoulbnm, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Small 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 

Fine Edition. Small 8vo. ^s, 6d, 
Also, a Cheap Edition, is. 6d., or in Paper "Wrapper, is. 



Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 

according to S. Matthew. 
Translated from the French of Paaqnier Quesnel. 

Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 



Flosculi Cheltonienses : a Selection 

from the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846 — 1866. 

Edited by G. 8. Jerram, M. A., Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Theodore W. James, M. A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 9X. 



The Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry 

into the Relation subsisting^between Revelation and Dogma. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 

By Edward Oarbett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 

Surbiton, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s» 
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Parochial Sermons. 

By the Rev. B. B. Pnioy, D.D., R^i^ Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

2 Vols. 8yo. 6f. each. 

Family Prayers: compiled from various 

sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. 
]3y Bdward Xeyxiek Ooulbnrn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, large type, y, 6d. 
ChMp Edition, j6mo, is. 

Aids to Prayer: a Course of Lectures 

delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington. 

By Daniel Xoore, M. A., Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, 
&c. 

Crown 8vo. 4f. dd. 

Spiritual Communings, 

By Sir Archibald Edmondstone, Bart. 

Small 8vo. 2s, 

Catechetical Notes and Class Questions ^ 

Literal and Mystical ; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy 
Scripture. ' 

By the late Rev. J. X. Beale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. 

Crown 8vo. {In the Press,) 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual 

of Prayers for general and daily use. 
Compiled by a Priest. 

Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, Rector of Clewer. 
i6mo, limp cloth, 2s, ; cloth, ^s, 6d. 
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Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 

from the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Hon. Anguitni IhUMombe, D.D., Dean of York. 
. Printed in red and black. Small 8vo. 3^. dd. 

The Voice of the Good Shepherd to His 

Lost Sheep ; being an Exposition of the former part of the 

Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

By Bobert 0. Swayne, M.A., Rector of St Edmund's, 

Salisbury. 

Small 8vo. ax. 6</. 

Counsels upon Holiness of Life. 

Translated from the Spanish of "The Sinner's Guide" by 
Luis de Granada; forming a volimie of the " Ascetic Library," 
a Series 'of • Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional 
Reading from Catholic Sources. 

Crown 8vo. {^In preparation,) 

A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms ; 

containing Explanations of Terms used in Architecture, Eccle- 
siology, Hymnology, Law, Ritualism, Theology, Heresies, and 
Miscellaneous Subjects. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. 
8vo. {In preparation,) 

Reflections on the Revolution in France, 

and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London relative 
to that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a 
Gentleman in Paris, 1 790. 
By the Right Hon. Edmund Burka, M.P. 
New Edition, With a short Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 

3J. dd. 
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Apostolical Succession in the Church 

of England. 

By the Rev. Artkur W. HftUan, B J)., Rector of Baxton-on- 
the-Heath* and late Fellow of Trinity Coll^e^ Oxford. 

8vo. {.In the press,) 



The Holy Bible. 

With Notes and Introductions. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, formerly 
Canon of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 

Part £ s. d. 

r I. Genesis and Exodus. Second EdiL i i o 
VoL L 38X. ^ II. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 

(. Second Edition o 18 o 

f III. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Second Edit, o 12 o 
VoL XL aij. j IV. TheBooksofSamuaAK-fl»^/^^i/. o lo o 

r V. The Books of Kings, Chronicles, 

VoL III. 2\s,< Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Second 

(. Edition ........ i i o 

^ VI. The Book of Job. Second Edition 090 

VoL IV ^As < '^^* The Book of Psalms. Second EdiL o 15 o 

• ov« s yjji^ Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 

L Solomon ....... o 12 o 

VoL V. IX. Isaiah o 12 6 



Five Years' Church Work in the King-- 

dom of Hawaii. 
By the Bishop of Honotalu. 

With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5^ . 
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Anglo-Saxon Witness on Four Alleged 

Requisites for Holy Commnoioii — Fasting, Water, Altar 
Lights, and Incense. 

By Rev. J. BaroB» M.A. Rector of Upton Scudamore, 
Wilts. 

8vo. 5J. 

A Summary of Theology and Eccle-- 

siastical History: a Series of Original Works on all the 
principal subjects of Theology and Ecclesiastical History. 
By Various Writers. 

In 8 Vols. (In preparation,') 

Daniel the Prophet : Nine Lectures 

delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. 
With copious Notes. 

By the Rev. B. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 

Second Edition* 8vo. lOf. 6</. 

Eleven Addresses during a Retreat of 

the Companions of the Love of JesuS) engaged in Perpetual 
Intercession for the Conversion of Sinners. 

By the Rev. B. B. Piife7« D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 

8vo. 3J. 6^ 

Village Sermons on the Baptismal 

Service. 
By the Rev. John Xeble, Author of " The Christian Year." 

8vo. 5J. 
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An Introduction to the Devotional 

Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Edward Xeyriok CKmlbnra, D.D.» Dean of Norwich. 

Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. 5J. 6a.. 

The Hillford Confirmation. 

A Tale. 
By X. C. PhiUpotU. 

i8mo. ij. 

On Miracles; being the Bampton 

Lectures for 1865. 

By J. B. Xozley, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Second Edition. 8vo. ioj. (kl, 

A Letter to the Very Rev. J. H. New- 

man, D.D., chiefly on the Dignity of the Blessed Virgin, and 
Difficulties as to the Doctrine of Her Immaculate Conception. 

By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 

8vo. [In the Press. ) 

Perranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found; 

or. The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nme 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

By the Rev. C. T. Collins Trelawny, M. A. , formerly Rector of 
Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With Illustrations. 

Ntw Edition, Crown 8vo. 3J. 6</. 
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JVamings of the Holy Week, &c.; 

being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. 

By the Rev. W. Adami, M. A., late Vicar of St. Peter's-in- 
the-East, Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College. 
Sixth Edition, Small 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 

Flock, on Topics of the Day : Nine Sermons preached at 
St John's, Paddington. 
By Sdward Xeyriek Ckralbum, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Third Edition, Small 8vo. 4r. 

An Illuminated Edition of the Book of 

Common Prayer, printed in Red and Black, on fine toned Paper; 
with Borders and Titles, designed after the manner of the 14th 
Century, by B. B. Holmes, F.S. A., and engraved by 0. Jewitt. 
Crown 8vo. White vellum doth illuminated. 161*. 

This Edition of the Prayer Book may be had in various 
Bindings for presentcUion, 

Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever: a 

Poem in Twelve Books. 

By Edward Henry Biokersteth, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to th^ Bishop of Ripon. 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. dr. 

The True Passover. 

By Thomu Parry, D.D., Bishop of Barbados. 

Small 8vo. u. 6^. 
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T/ie Greek Testament. 

With Notes and Introdnctions. 

By Cbr. Woidiwortli, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln ; formerly 
Canon of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 

2 Vols. Impl. 8vo. 4/. 

The Parts may be had separately, as follows : — 

The Gospels, 6M Edition^ su. 

The Acts, %th Edition, lor. 6^. 

St. Paul's Epistles, 5M Edition, 31J. 6^. 

General Epistles, Revelation, and Indexes, ^d Edition, 21s, 



The Acts of tJte Deacons ; being a 

Course of X^ectures, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices 
of St Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 
By Edward Meyrick Oonllrani, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Second Edition, Small 8vo. dr. 



Occasional Sermons. 

By Kenry l^tary Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Cr. 8vo. (/« Preparation,) 



From Morning to Evening : 

a Book for Invalids. 

From the French of M. L' Abb^ Henri Perreyve. Translated 
and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of S. John 
Baptist, Clewer. 

Small Svo. jj. 
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The Greek Testament. 

With a Critically revised Text ; a Digest of Various Read- 
ings ; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; 
Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

4 Vols. 8y0. I02J. 

The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 
Vol. I. — The Four Gospels. Sixth Edition. iSj. 
Vol. II. — Acts to II. Corinthians. Fifth Edition. 2^. 
Vol. III. — Galatians to Philemon. Fourth Edition. i8j. 
Vol. IV. — Hebrews to Revelation. Third Edition. 3a j. 

The New Testament for English 

Readers; containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text; Marginal References; and a Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

Now complete in 2 Vols, or 4 Parts, price 54J. 6</. 

Separately, 
Vol. I, Part I. — The three first Gospels, with a Map. Second 

Edition. 12s. , 
VoL I, Part II. — St. John and the Acts. Second Edition. 

lOf. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I. — ^The Epistles of SL Paul, with a Map. Second 

Edition. j6s. 
VoL 2, Part II. — Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo. idr. 

Select Treatises of S. Athanasius, 

Archbishop of Alexandria, in Controversy with the Arians. 
Translated with Notes and Indices. 

2 Vols. 8vo. {In the Press.) 
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Arithfnetic for the Use of Schools ; 

with a numerous collection of Examples. 

By B. B. BeMltj, M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar 
School, and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
Author of " Elements of Plane Trigonometry." 

i2mo. 5x. 

The Examples are also sold separately: — Part /., Elementary 

Rules, Sd, Part If,, Higher Rules, u. dd. 

The Formation of Tenses in the Greek 

Verb ; showing the Rules by which every Tense is Formed 
from the pure stem of the Verb, and the necessary changes 
before each Termination. By C. 8. Jerram, M. A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxon. 

Crown 8vo. u. dd. 

Professor Inman's Nautical Tables, 

for the use of British Seamen. New Edition, by the Rev. 
J. W. Inman, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master of Chudleigh Grammar School. Revised, 
and enlarged by the introduction of Tables of \ log. haver- 
sines, log. differences, &c. ; with a more compendious method 
of Working a Lunar, and a Catalogue of Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes of Places on the Seaboard. 

Royal 8vo. 2ij. , 

Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical ; 

adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. 

By W. H. Girdleatone, M.A., of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. dd, 

A Greek Primer for the use of Schools. 

By the Rev. Charles H. Hole, M.A., Scholar of Worcester 

College, Oxford ; late Assistant Master at King Edward's 

School, Bromsgrove. 

Crown 8vo. \s» 



Sacred Allegories : 

The Shadow of the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's 
Home — The King's Messengers. 

By the Rev. W. Adanif, M.A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations. 

New Edition, Small 8va 5^. 
The Four Allegories are also published separately in i8mo., is. each 

in limp cloth, 

Egypfs Record of Time to the Exodus 

of Israeli critically investigated : with a comparative Survey of 
the Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture ; 
resulting in the Reconciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew 
Computations, and Manetho with both. 

By W. B. Galloway, M. A., Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent's 
Park, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Ha- 
warden. 

8vo. 1 5 J. 

Private Devotions for School-boys ; 

together with some Rules of Conduct given by a Father to his 
Son, on his going to School. 

By William Henry, third Lord Lyttelton; revised and cor- 
rected by his Son, fourth Lord Lyttelton. 
Fifth Edition. 33mo. (k/. 

A Selection from a Course of Lectures, 

delivered to candidates for Holy Orders, comprising a -Summary 
of the whole S3rstem of Theology, Natural and Revealed. 
By John Bandolph, D.D. (sometime Bishop of London). 

Crown 8vo, 7j. dd. 

Henry's First Latin Book. 

By Thomai Xer^Lever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Twentieth Edition, iimo. 31. 
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Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

SuiTering ; in connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. 

Edited by T. ▼. Foahery, M. A., Vicar of St. Giles's, Reading. 

This Volume contains 333 separate pieces ; of which about 
• 90 are by writers who lived prior to the i8th Century ; the rest 
are Modem, and some of these original. Amongst the names 
of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir 
J. Beaumont, Sir T. Browne, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Phineas 
Fletcher, George Herbert, Dean Hickes, Bishop Ken, Francis 
Quarles, George Sand]r8, Jeremy Taylor, Henry Vaughan, Sir 
H. Wotton ; and of modem writers, Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
Bishop Wiiberforce, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Words- 
worth, Archbishop Trench, Rev. J. Chandler, Rev. J. Keble, 
Rev. H. F. Lyte, Rev. J. S. Monsell, Rer. J. Moultrie. 
New and cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. 6^. 



Miss Langley's Will. A Tale. 

a Vols. Post 8vo. £\ u. 



The Church Builder: a Quarterly 

Journal of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published 
in connexion with **The Incorporated Church Building Society." 
Volume for 1868. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. u. (id. 



A Christian View of Christian His- 

tory, from Apostolic to Medtdeyal Times. 
By John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

Crown 8vo. is. 



TAe Prayer Book and Ordinal of 1 549. 

Edited by the Rev. H. B. WftltOB, Vicar of St. Cross, Holy- 
well, Oxford, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With 
Introduction by the Rev. P. 0. Medd, Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of University College. 

Small 8vo. {In the Press* ) 



A Practical Introduction to English 

Prose Composition. An English Grammar for Classical 
Schools ; with Questions, and a Course of Exercises. 

By Thomai Xercherer Arnold, M. A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Eighth Edition, i2mo. ^» (id» 



Sermons on Doctrines for the Middle 

Classes. By the Rev. George Wray, M.A., Prebendary of 
York, and Rector of Leven, near Beverley. 
Small 8va (In the Press.) 



A Manual of Confirmation, comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short Notes, 
Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers on Pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance. With 
a Pastoral Letter instructing.Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their first Communion. 
By Edward Meyrick Oonlbum, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. i j. dd. 
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T^^ Ufe of Madame Louise de France, 

Dattg;hter of Louis XV., known in religion as the Reverend 
Mother T^rese de S. Augustine. By the Author of *• Tales of 
Kirkbcck." 

Small 8va {Jn the Press. ) 

The Story of the Gospels: 

A Narrative combined from a revised translation of the four 
Evangelists, in which all discrepancies and seeming contradic- 
tions are found to disappear. 

By the Rev. miUam Favnd, late Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Principal of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of 
Wight 

a Vols. 8vo. {In the Press,) 

A complete Greek and English Lexicon 

for the Poems of Homer, and the Homeridse ; illustrating the 
domestic, religious, political, and military condition of the 
Heroic Age, and explaining the most difficult passages. 

By 0. Ch. Cmiini. Translated from the German, with 
corrections and additions, by Henry Smith, Professor of 
Languages in Marietta College. Revised and edited by 
Thomai Xerohever Arnold, M. A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, i2mo. 9x. 

A copious Phraseological English-- 

Greek Lexicon ; founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fr&ders- 
dorff, Ph. Dr., late Professor of Modem Languages, Queen's 
College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late Thomai Xer- 
ehever Arnold, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity Collie, 
Cambridge, and Henry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 

Fourth Edition, 8vo. %\s, 
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NE W PAMPHLETS 
OH THE IRISH CHUBCH aUESTIOlT. 

BY THE BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

714^ Case of the Established Church in Ireland. By 

James Thomas O^Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Ldehlin. 
Third EdiHon. With Appendix. 8vo. v.dd. 

The Appendix may also be had separately, is. 

The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 

Irish Branch of the United Church, Considered. By James Thomas 
O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Part I., Effects, 
Immediate and Remote. 8vo. zx. 

BY JOHN JEBB, D.D. 

The Rights of the Irish Branch of the United 

Chmvh of England and Ireland Considered on Fundamental Principles, 
Human and Divine. By John Jebb, D. D. , Rector of Peterstow, Prebendary 
and Praelector of Hereford Cathedral, and one of the Proctors for the Qergy 
of Hereford in the Convocation of Canterbury. Second Edition. 8vo. ix. 

BY DR. TODD. 

The Irish Church ; its Disestablishment and Dis- 

endowment. By Charles H. Todd, Esq., LL.D., One of Her Majesty's 
Counsel, and Vicar-General of the Dioceses of Deny and Raphoe. 8vo. rr. 

BY THE REV. T. T. BAZELY. 

The *' Retreat'' of Mr. Gladstone^ and his present 

Poation in Reference to the Irish Church : A Letter, &c. By T. T. Bazely, 
M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. zx. 

BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG." 

Letters on the Irish Question. By G. R. Gleig^ 

M.A., F.R.G.S., &c., Chaplain-General to the Forces, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. Republished from the "Times" and the "Standard." 8vo. zx. 
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J^£W PAMPHLETS. 

BY ARCHDEACON BICKERSTETH. 

The Filling of all Things by our Ascended Lord: 

A Sermon, preached in Westminster Abbey, on St. Matthias' Day, Feb. 24, 
X869, On the Occasion of the Consecration of Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop Elect 
of Lincoln ; Dr. Hatchard, Bishop Designate of Mauritius ; and Dr. Turner, 
Bishop Designate of Grafton and Armidale. By Edward Bickbrstbth, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Buckingham, and Prolocutor of the Lower House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. 8vo. is, 

BY ARCHDEACON DENISON. 

Concio Archidiaconi dc Taunton in sistendo Prolo- 

cutore Cantuarensi haUta. Accedunt Reverendissimi Praesulis Comprobatio, 
Professio Prolocutoris. Secundo Feb. die MDCCCLXIX. 8vo. 6d. 

BY ARCHDEACON PHILLPOTTS. 

The Binding Nature of an Oath : a Sermon, With 

Pre£»ce on the Coronation Oath. By W. J. Phillpotts, M.A., Archdeacon 
ofComwalL 8vo. is. 

BY PROFESSOR FARRAR. 

Former Days not Better than these: a Sermon, 

preached in Peterborough Cathedral, on Feb. ax, 1869, at the First General 
Ordination held by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. By Adam S. Farras, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Durham ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Peterborough. 8vo. 6</. 

BY THE REV. C. RANDOLPH. 

The Offertory the proper Substitute for Church 

Rates : An Address to his Parishioners, by the Rev. Cyril Randolph, 
Rector of Staple. 8vo. fteU 

BY THE REV. C. N. GRAY. 

A Statement on Confession, Made by Request, in 

the Church of St John Baptist, Kidderminster, on Sunday, November 15, 
x868. By the Rev. C N. Gray, Curate. Second Editum, 8vo. 6^. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM, 

A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER 

THE DIRECTION OF 

THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A. 

FELLOW AND LECTURER OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, LECTURER AND LATR 

FELLOW OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 

AND 

THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A. 

LATE SENIOR STUDENT AND TUTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, SECOND 
CLASSICAL MASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

The following Parts have been already pnblislied:— 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, 
Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
[Part L The Electra. ss. 6<L Part II. The Ajax. y. dd, 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE, 
Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M. A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Queen's College, Oxford. [Thirteen Satires. 3J. 6^. 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, 
Edited by Charles Bigg, M.A. late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of Chelten- 
ham College. 

[Vol. I. Books I. and II. with Introductions. 6j. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE, 
Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A. late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 

[Parts I. & II. The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. \s. dd, 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 
Edited by W. C. Green, M.A. late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Classical Lecturer at Queens' College. 

[Part I. The Achamians and the Knights. 4r. 
[Part II. The Clouds. 3^.6^. 
[Part III. The Wasps, jj. 6^. 

ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, 
Edited by John Edwin Sandys, B.A. Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John's College, and Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambric^e. 
[Part I. Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 4i'. dd, 

A PERSII FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER, 
Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 3^. dd. 
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CA TENA CLASSICORUM^Opinions of the Press. 



Mr, JebVs Sophocles. 



<«i 



Of Mr. JebVs achoUrty edition of 
the ' Electra' of Sophocles we cannot 
speak too highly. The whole Play 
bears evidence of the taste, learning, 
and fine scholarship of its able editor. 
Illustrations drawn from the literature 
of the Continent as well as of England, 
and the researches of the highest clas- 
sical authorities are embodied in the 
notes, which are brief, clear, and 
always to the point" — London Re- 
view. March x6, 1867. 

" The editorship ot the work before 
us is of a ^very high order, displaying 
at once ripe scholarship, sound judg- 
ment, and conscientious care. An ex- 
cellent Introduction gives an account 
of the various forms assumed in Greek 
literature by the legend upon which 
' The Electra ' is founded, and institutes 
a comparison between it and the 
* Choephorae' of iEschylu-s. The text 
is mainly that of Dindorf. In the notes, 
which are admirable in every respect, 
is to be found exactly what is wanted, 
and yet they rather suggest and direct 
further inquiry than supersede exertion 
on the part of the student"— -<4/Atf- 
tueunt. 

" The Introduction proves that Mr. 
Jebb is something more than a mere 
scholar, — a man of real taste and 
feeline. His criticism upon Schlegel's 
remarks on the Electra are, we believe, 
new, and certainly just As we have 
often had occasion to say in this Review, 
it is impossible to pass any reliable 
criticism upon schooi-bcoks until they 
have been tested by experience. The 
notes, however, in' this*^case appear to 
be clear and sensible, and direct at- 
tention to the points where attention is 
most needed." — IVestntinster Revie^u. 

'*We have no hesitation in saying 
that in style and manner Mr. Jebb[s 
notes are admirably suited for their 



purj^se. The explanations of eram- 
matical points are singularly lucid, the 
parallel pasnges generally well chosen, 
the translations bright and graceful, 
the analysis of arguments terse and 
luminous. Mr. Jebb has clearly !^own 
that he possesses some of the qualities 
most essential for a commentator." — 
spectator 

"The notes appear to us exactly 
suited to assist ooys of the Upper 
Forms at Schools, and University 
students ; they^ give sufficient help 
without over-doing explanations. .... 
His critical remarks show acute and 
exact scholarship, and a very useful 
addition to ordinary notes is the scheme 
of metres in the choruses." — Guardian. 

** If, as we are fain to believe, the 
editors of the Catena Classicorum 
have got together such a pick of 
scholars as have no need to puiy their 
best card first, there is a bright promise 
of success to their series m ue first 
sample of it which has come to hand 
—Mr. Jebb's 'Electra.* We have seen 
it suggested that it is tmsafe to pro- 
nounce on the merits of a Greek Play 
edited for educational purposes until it 
has been tested in the nands of pupils 
and tutors. But our examination of the 
instalment of, we hope, a complete 
' Sophocles,' which Mr. Jebb has put 
forth, has assured us that this is a 
needless suspension of judgment, and 
prompted us to commit the justifiable 
rashness of pronouncing upon its con- 
tents, and of^assertine after due perusal 
that it is calculated to be admirably 
serviceable to every class of scholare 
and learners. And this assertion is 
based upon the fact diat it is a by no 
means one-sided edition, and that it 
looks as with the hundred eyes of 
Argus, here, there, and everywhere, to 
•keep the reader from straying. In a 
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concise and succinct style of £n|;lish 
annotation, forming the best substitute 
for the time-honoured Latin notes which 
had so much to do with making good 
scholars in days of yore, Mr. Jebb 
keeps a steady eye for all Questions of 
grammar, construction, scholarship, and 
philolo^, and handles these as they 
arise with a helpful and sufficient pre- 
cision. In matters of grammar and 
syntax his practice for the most part is 
to refer his reader to the proper section 
of Madvig's ' Manual of Greek Syn- 
tax:' nor does he ever waste space 
and time in explaining a construction, 
unless it be such an one as is not satis- 
factorily dealt with in the grammars 
of Mkdvig or Telf. Experience as a 
pupil and a teacher has probably taught 
nim the value of the wholesome task 
of hunting out a grammar reference 
for oneself, instead of finding it, handy 
for slurring over, amidst the hundred 
and one pieces of information in a 
voluminous foot-note. But whenever 
there occurs any peculiarity of con- 
struction, which is hard to reconcile 



to the accepted usage, it is Mr. Jebb's 
genend practice to be ready at hand 
with manful assistance." — Content^ 
rarv Review. 

Mr. Jebb has produced a work 
which will be read with interest and 
profit by the most advanced scholar, 
as it contains, in a compact form, not 
only a careful summary of the labours 
of preceding editors, but also many 
acute and ingenious original remarks. 
We do not know whether the matter 
or the manner of this excellent com- 
mentary is deserving of the higher 
praise : the skill with which Mr. Jebb 
has avoided, on the one hand, the 
wearisome prolixity of the Germans, 
and on the other the jejune brevity of 
the Porsonian critics, or the versatility 
which has enabled him in turn to 
elucidate the plots, to explain the 
verbal difficulties, and to illustrate the 
idioms of his author. All this, by a 
studious economy of space and a re- 
markable precision of expression, he 
has done for the 'Ajax' in a volume 
of some aoo pages." — Athenemm. 



Mr, Simcoo^ s Juvenal, 



** Of Mr. Siracox*s * Juvenal ' we can 
only speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation, as a simple, unpretending 
work, admirably adapted to the wants 
of the school-boy or of a college pass- 
man. It is clear, concise, and scru- 
pulously honest in shirking no real 
difficulty. The pointed epigrammatic 
hits of the satirist are every where well 
brought out, and the notes really are 
what they profess to be, explanatory in 
the best sense of the term.**— London 
Review. 

"This is a link in the Catena Classt- 
corunt to which the attention of our 
readers has been more than once di- 
rected as a good Series of Classical 
works for School and College purposes. 
The Introduction is a veiy comprehen- 
sive and able account of Juvenal, his 



satires, and the manuscripts." — Athe^ 
naunt. 

"This is a very original and en- 
joyable Edition of one of our favourite 
classics." — Spectator. 

" Every class of readers— those who 
use Mr. Simcox as their sole inter- 

f)reter, and those who supplement 
arger editions by his concise matter 
— will alike find interest and careful 
research in his able Preface. This 
indeed we should call the great feature 
of his book. The three facts which 
sum up Juvenal's history so far as we 
know It are soon despatched ; but the 
internal evidence both as to the dates 
of his writing and publishing his Sa- 
tires, and as to his character as a 
writer, occupy some fifteen or twenty 
pages, which will repay methodical 
study." — Churchman. 
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Mr, Bigg^s Thucydides. 



"Mr. Bigg in his 'Thucydides' 
prefixes an analyns to each book, and 
an admirable introduction to the whole 
work, containing full information as to 
all that is known or related of Thucy- 
dides, and the date at which he wrote, 
followed by a very masterly critique on 
some of his characteristics as a writer." 

** While disclaiming absolute ori- 
rauality in his book, Mr. Bigg has so 
uioroughly digested the works of so 
many eminent predecessors in the same 
field, and is evidently on terms of such 
intimacy with his author as perforce 
to inspire confidence. A well-pondered 
and well-written introduction has formed 
a part of each link in the ' Catena ' 
hitherto published, and Mr. Bigg^ in 
addition to a general introduction, 
has given us an essay on 'Some Cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides,* which no 
one can read without being impressed 



with the leamingand judgment brought 
to bear on the suh}ect.**-—Stamiard. 

** We need hanlly say that these 
books are carefully edited ; the reputa- 
tion of the editor is an assurance on 
this point If the rest of the history is 
editra with equal care, it must become 
the standard book for school and 
college purposes. ** — ^oAm Bull, 

*' Mr. Bigg first discusses the facts 
of the life of Thucydides, then passes 
to an examination into the date at 
which Thucydides wrote ; and in die 
third section expatiates on some cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides. These 
essays are remarkably well written, 
are judicious in their opinions, and 
are odculated to give the student much 
insight into the work of Thucydides, 
and Its relation to his own times, and to 
the works of subsequent historians."— 
Museum, 



Mr, Heslofs Demosthenes, 



" The usual introduction has in this 
case been dispensed with. The reader 
is referred to the works of Grote and 
'Xliirlwall for information on such 
points of history as arise out of these 
famous orations, and on points^ of 
critical scholarship to 'Madvig's 
Grammar,' where that is available, 
while copious acknowledgments are 
nuule to those commentators on whose 
works Mr. Heslop has based his own. 
Mr. Heslop's editions arc, however, 
no mere compilations. _ That the points 
required in an oratorical style differ 
materially from those in an nistorical 
style, will scarcely be questioned, and 
accordingly we^ find that Mr. Heslop 
has given special care to those cha- 
racteristics of style as well as of Ian- 



ffuage, 



which constitute Demosthenes 



the very first of classic orators." — 
Standard. 



"We must call attention to New 
Editions of various classics, in the 
excellent ' Catena Classicorum ' series. 
The reputationand high standing of the 
editors are the best guarantees for the 
accuracy and scholarship of the notes.** 
— IVestminster Review. 

*' The notes are thoroughly good, so 
far as they go. Mr. HesTop has care- 
fully digested the best foreign com- 
mentaries, and his notes are for the most 
part judicious extracts from them." — 
Museum . 

"The annotations are scarcely less to 
be commended for the exclusion of 
superfluous matter than for the e.xcel- 
lence of what is supplied. Well-known 
works are not quoted,^ but simply re- 
ferred to, and information which ought 
to have been previously acquired is 
omitted." — A thenceum. 
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Mr. Greenes Aristophanes. 



€€• 



Mr. Green has discharged his part 
of the work with uncommon skill and 
ability. The notes show a thorough 
study of the two Plays, an independent 
judgment in the interpretation of the 
poet, and a wealth of illustration, from 
which the Editor draws whenever it is 
necessary. ** — Museum. 

"Mr. Green's admirable Introduction 
to 'The Clouds' of the celebrated 
comic poet deserves a careful perusal, 
as it contains an accurate analysis and 
many original comments on this re- 
markable play, llie text is prefaced 
by a table of readinsrs of Dindorf and 
Meineke, vrfiich wilfbe of great service 
to students who wish to indulge in 
verbal criticism. The notes are copious 



and lucid, and the volume will be found 
useful for school and college purposes, 
and ^ admirably adapted for private 
reading. " — Examiner. 

"Mr. Green furnishes an excellent 
Introduction to 'The Clouds' of 
Aristophanes, explaining the circum- 
stances imder which it was produced, 
and ably discussing the probable object 
of the author in writing it, which he 
considers to have been to put down 
the Sophists, a class whom Aristo- 
phanes thought dangerous to the morals 
of the community, and therefore ca- 
ricatured in the person of Socrates, — 
not unnaturally, though irreverently, 
choosing him as their representative." 
— Athenteum. 



Mr. Sandy's Isocrates. 



" Isocrates has not received the 
attention to which the simplicitv of 
his style and the purity of his Attic 
language entitle him as a means of 
education. Now that we have so ad- 
mirable an edition of two of his Works 
best adapted for such a purpose, there 
will no longer be any excuse for this 
neglect. For carefulness and thorough- 
ness of editing, it will bear comparison 
with the best, whether English or 
foreign. Besides an ample supply of 
exhaustive notes of rare exceflence, 
we find in it valuable remarks on the 
style of Isocrates and the state of the 
text, a table of various readings, a list 
of editions, and a special introduction 
to each piece. As in other editions of 
this series, short summaries of the 
argument are inserted in suitable 
places, and will be found of great 
service to the student. The commen- 
tary embraces explanations of difficult 
passages, with instructive remarks^ on 
grammatical usages, and the deriva- 
tion and meanings of words illus- 
trated by quotations and references." 
— AthetuBum, 

"This Work deserves the warmest 
welcome for several reasons.^ In the 
first place, it is an attempt to introduce 
Isocrates into our schools, and this 
attempt deserves ena>uragement. The 



Ad Demonicum is very easy Greek. 
It is eood Greek. And it is reading of 
a healthy nature for boys. The prac- 
tical wisdom of the Greeks is in many 
respects fitted to the capacities of boys ; 
and if books containing this wisdom are 
read in schools, along with others of a 
historical and poetical nature, they will 
be felt to be far from dry. Then the 
Editor has done every thing that an 
editor should do. We have a series of 
short introductory essays ; on the style 
of Isocrates, on the text, on the Ad 
Demonicum^ and on the Pattegvricus, 
These are characterized by sound sense, 
wide and thorough learning, and the 
capability of presenting thoughts clearly 
and well." — Museum. 

" By editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys 
does good service to students and 
teachers of Greek Prose. He places 
in our hands in a convenient form an 
author who will be found of ereat use 
in public schools, where he nas been 
hitherto almost unknown. . . . Mr. 
Sandys worthily sustains as a com- 
mentator the name which he has 
already won. The historical notes are 
good, clear, and concise ; the gram- 
matical notes scholar-like and practi- 
cally useful. Many will be welcome 
alike to master and ^\x^."— Cambridge 
University Gazette, 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM. 
The following Parts are in course of preparation :~ 

PLATONIS PHAEDO, 
Edited by Alfred Barry, D. D, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Principal of King's College, London. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE, 
Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A. late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford ; Head Master of St. Bees. 

[Part III. De Falsi Legatione. 

MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA, 
Edited by George Butler, M. A. Principal of Liverpool College ; 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE, 
Edited by Arthur Holmes, M.A Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
College, Cambridge. [Part I. De Corond. 

HOMERI ILIAS, 
Edited by S. H. Reynolds, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
CoUege, Oxford. [Vol. I. Books I. to XII. 

HORATI OPERA, 
Edited by J. M. Marshall, M.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton 
College. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE, 
Edited by T. X^ Papillon, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

HERODOTI HJSTORIA, 
Edited by H. G. Woods, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

TACITI HISTORIAE, 
Edited by W. H. SiMCOx, M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

OVIDI TRISTIA, 

Edited by Oscar Browning, M.A. Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge ; and Assistant Master at Eton College. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES, 

Edited by Charles Edward Graves, M.A. Classical Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

[Part I. Pro Ligario et Pro Rege Deiotaro. 
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